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PAKnnotes 


New Greens pose left 


A nother election, another rebranding. Fol¬ 
lowing the successful examples of Tony 
Blair’s New Labour and Michael Howard’s 
New Tories comes the New Greens. 
Darren Johnson and Jean Lambert are giving the 
Green Party a “new look” in the run-up to the ‘super 
Thursday’ elections on June 10. No longer do they want 
to be seen as a single-issue party, obsessed with bottle 
banks and wind farms. Instead the idea is to promote 
themselves as “the progressive force in British politics” 
by stressing the “connection between the environment 
and social justice” (original emphasis). 

The strategy is to outflank the Liberal Democrats to 
the left and capture a mass of traditional Labour sup¬ 
porters who have been alienated by the Iraq war and 
the failure to transform public services. Charles Ken¬ 
nedy is accused of being an “opportunist” - lukewarm 
against the war and soft on anti-pollution measures such 
as an air fuel tax. 

Meeting at their spring conference - Hove March 11- 
14 - Green Party delegates are promised a breakthrough. 
They already have Caroline Lucas and Jean Lambert in 
the European parliament, three seats on the 25-member 
Greater London Authority - not least deputy mayor 
Jenny Jones - and 53 councillors. Their hope is for six 
MEPs, “more” assembly members and a “20%” in¬ 
crease in councillors. Motions tabled for debate at Hove 
included asylum-seekers, human rights, cannabis, gay 
rights and Iraq. And in a further effort to boost radical 
credentials Bob Crow, Howard Marks and Peter Tatchell 
feature as guest speakers. 

Obviously the Greens not only present a challenge 
to Labour and the Liberal Democrats. Respect has 
marked out and is therefore competing on exactly the 
same territory. The main difference between the two or¬ 
ganisations being that Respect is newly formed, un¬ 
tried and possesses nothing by way of a programme 
except a dozen skeletal bullet points. 

The less you have to say to electors, the more likely 
they are to vote for you, reckons the Socialist Workers 
Party. Insulting, demagogic and doomed to fail. Work¬ 
ing class people already get enough empty soundbites 
and flatulent promises from mainstream parties. What 
life cries out for is a vehicle for self-liberation: a Com¬ 
munist Patty, organised on the principles of democratic 
centralism, enshrining the right to form permanent fac¬ 
tions and guided by a Marxist programme. As a first 
step, that requires the unity of revolutionary socialists 
and communists as revolutionary socialists and com¬ 
munists. Not electoralist unity with islamic fundamen¬ 
talists and vote-chasing. 

The SWP’s inspiration is supposed to be the revo¬ 
lutionary tradition of Marxism and in particular the Bol¬ 
shevik Party in 1917. According to the comrades, all the 
Bolsheviks needed to lead the October Revolution was 
one simple slogan: ‘Land, bread and peace’. Self-serv¬ 
ing nonsense, of course. 

Marxists have always taken the greatest care with 
every aspect of their programme. Look at the many 
months of exhausting work put into the Manifesto of 
the Communist Party by the Karl Marx-Fredrick Engels 
team (which in March 1848 gave birth to the much 
shorter immediate programme - the Demands of the 
Communist Party in Germany). Nor should we forget 
the thoroughgoing critiques written by Marx and En¬ 
gels of first the Gotha and then the Erfurt programme of 
German social democracy. 

What of Russia? Over 1902-3 Georgi Plekhanov and 
Vladimir Lenin fired off rival draft programmes. And the 
Bolsheviks organically developed their own programme 
through intensive debate. Incidentally, a debate carried 
out openly in front of the working class and the entire 
reading public. Their press routinely carried page after 
page of argument and counter-argument. 

The period from February to October 1917 was, for 
example, not only characterised by dual power, sovi¬ 
ets, general strikes, workers’ control and armed dem¬ 
onstrations. For the Bolsheviks and the working class, 
especially in Petrograd and Moscow, it was eight 
months of heated programmatic debate and clarifica¬ 
tion. Lenin’s ‘April thesis’ put flesh on the ‘revolution¬ 
ary dictatorship of the workers and peasants’ and 
reorientated the Bolshevik Party towards peacefully 
winning a soviet majority, achieving hegemony over 
the peasants and making a second revolution - a proc¬ 
ess culminating in their wholesale adoption of the en¬ 
tire agrarian programme of the Socialist Revolutionaries. 

In contrast to Respect and its programmatic 
minimalism, the Green Party has a 30-year history, a well 
oiled democratic structure of branches, districts and in¬ 
ternational links, proven popular support and detailed 


agreed policies covering everything from global wann¬ 
ing to road bumps. Eg, the Greens have a 27-point pro¬ 
gramme for population and a 33-point programme 
covering migration. 

Unmistakably the Greens are an anti-establishment 
party. Cunent laws on cannabis, immigration and the 
trade unions are rejected. The Greens are also anti-rac¬ 
ist, anti-homophobic and celebrate what they call “di¬ 
versity”. Ethical notions of justice and equality are 
vigorously promoted. Women occupy an impressive 
number of positions in their hierarchy. They rail against 
the consequences of uncontrolled profit-making - pov¬ 
erty, waste and ecological degradation. George Bush’s 
invasion of Iraq is condemned as a neo-imperialism and 
climate change is declared to be a much bigger threat 
than ten'orism. 

In the long term the world envisaged by the Greens 
is organised into unspecified zones - the nation-state 
dissolves - and each zone is self-sustaining and in bal¬ 
ance with nature. Meanwhile those in the advanced 
areas consume less and less of the planet’s precious 
resources - achieved through technology, energy-sav¬ 
ing, public transport, etc. Those in backward areas are 
uplifted through education and substantial material 
transfers. Mass migration thereby ceases and popula¬ 
tion growth is slowed, halted and eventually put into 
reverse. The Greens no longer specify population tar¬ 
gets - a few years ago, though, it was 20 million for Brit¬ 
ain. Numbers above that are said to be unsustainable. 

The Greens’ programme is an undoubted source of 
strength. But there are severe limitations and hidden 
dangers. Limitations and hidden dangers which could 
easily be exposed by Respect - if it did not itself stand 
on a miniature version of the same thing, but instead 
adopted a full-blooded Marxist programme. 

Let us highlight two areas in particular. 

• The Greens put nature, not human beings, first. They 
view people as a problem. We are akin to a plague: there 
are too many of us. In the final analysis that leads to 
gas chambers. Communists disagree with all such neo- 
Malthusianism. There is no reason why the planet could 
not support two, five, ten times the present population. 
Fundamentally it depends on social organisation. Hu¬ 
man beings rely on nature, true, but nature has become 
thoroughly humanised. There is no nature nowadays 
without human beings. Environmental destruction must 
be stopped for the sake of humanity. 

• The Greens want people to live in harmony with na¬ 
ture. Today that sees them pose left; however, tomor¬ 
row they could just as easily flip to the right. They have 
no viable agency for change apart from the existing 
state. The working class and its struggle for socialism 
and communism are rejected in favour of a downsized 
capitalism. Solace for the middle classes and besieged 
petty bourgeoisie, but pure utopianism. Without the 
working class there can be no progressive social 
change. Nor can the wheel of history be turned back¬ 
wards. The future relies on the working class taking over 
from where capitalism has left off: ie, an integrated world 
market and world economy. 

John Rees - SWP leader and Respect’s national sec¬ 
retary - has put on a touching display of making over¬ 
tures to the Greens. Overtures that are, presumably, 
simultaneously designed to appear reasonable and 
guaranteed to be rejected. Basically the Greens were 
told to stand on Respect’s list for the European and 
London elections. Not surprisingly this invitation to 
leave behind 30 years of slowly accumulated popular 
support for the uncertainties of Respect was flatly 
turned down. Spencer Fitz-Gibbon, a member of the 
Greens’ executive, described the offer, from what he con¬ 
temptuously calls the “Galloway-SWP party”, as “not 
very appealing”. He also mocks Respect’s politics as 
“a pale imitation of Green Party policy”. 

The Greens appear supremely confident that their 
track record, string of elected representatives and 
“joined-up, thought-through, comprehensive policy 
base” will allow them to press ahead and easily see off 
Respect on June 10. Unfortunately they could be right; 
and, if that proves to be the case, the SWP bears the 
main responsibility. 

Control-freakery, exclusion of critical voices, pro¬ 
grammatic minimalism and lack of patience disarms 
and disempowers. Moreover, the probability is that, 
if Respect fails to make a significant impact on June 
10, the SWP will simply cut and run and ditch yet more 
“shibboleths” - as it did with the Socialist Alliance. 
The SWP’s leadership is desperate to “make a differ¬ 
ence” and get themselves elected. A well-trodden, 
slippery slope* 

Jack Conrad 
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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 

Some names may have been 
changed 

Splitter! 

Tony Greenstein accuses the CPGB of hav¬ 
ing a pathological tendency to split and 
resplit and, by implication, an intrinsic op¬ 
position to unity (Letters, March 4). 

Is this the same Tony Greenstein that, 
while a member of the Socialist Alliance, 
stood as an independent candidate in last 
year’s local elections? Is this the same Tony 
Greenstein that resigned in a huff from the 
SA last year over something I can’t quite 
remember now? Is this the same Tony Green¬ 
stein who is proudly rejoining the SA this 
month just so that he can walk out of the 
special conference and resign again? 
Marcus Strom 
London 

Smears 

It is one thing being slandered by the so- 
called Alliance for so-called Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty - that’s like being defamed in an empty 
room. It is another thing when that slander 
is repeated in the Weekly Worker. It’s time 
your organ halted its repetition of their 
smears against me. 

It is a matter of publicly registered fact 
that last year I earned £150,000 from my 
parliamentary salary and housing allow¬ 
ance and my journalistic earnings. Asked 
by a journalist how I could justify, as a 
socialist, earning so much, I replied that I 
use all of my salary to fund a life as a 
(very) full-time figure active in British 
politics. I explained that I travel virtually 
daily all over the country to speak at pub¬ 
lic meetings (as your reporters know) and 
virtually never receive expenses; and 
subsidise the costs of my larger than 
average parliamentary staff from my own 
pocket (by many thousands of pounds). 

I hope you will agree that the quotation 
used in ‘Party Notes’ on this subject is mis¬ 
leading and unfair to me ( Weekly Worker 
March 4). If I were to accept a worker’s wage 
and charge full expenses from local left or¬ 
ganisations, I would be richer, they would 
be poorer (or, more likely, unable to invite me) 
and some other workers would be out of a 
job with no wages at all. 

I have no problem with your political criti¬ 
cisms of me and my work, but, please, don’t 
join 77 ie Daily Telegraph and the AWL in 
misrepresenting my character. 

George Galloway MP 
House of Commons 

Tactical BNP vote 

The collapse of the Socialist Alliance has 
come about quicker than many expected, 
although it was no surprise to those who 
realised that something built on the shifting 
opinions of its founder members must col¬ 
lapse sooner rather than later. 


Now we have the same people creating 
another white elephant, with George Gallo¬ 
way as messiah. Somehow, I can’t imagine 
that many British workers who stmggle to 
get by in some low paid job will give their 
vote to this highly paid lover of the capital¬ 
ist system. Do they really expect a pen¬ 
sioner to vote for the Respect unity 
coalition, when we all know that at today’s 
pension level it would take almost 30 years 
for a pensioner to earn what Galloway will 
spend in one year? 

Getting together under one banner in 
order to form a genuine working class party 
for British workers is essential if the gains 
made so far by the British National Party are 
to be reversed. Leftwing writers can waffle 
on forever about the evils of capitalism and 
millions of words later we have not moved 
forward by the minutest increment. Perhaps 
these socialists who have got themselves 
well paid jobs under the system they claim 
to despise are not really interested in work¬ 
ing for change? 

The Labour Party has lost the trust of Brit¬ 
ish workers, resulting in millions staying 
away from the polling stations; everyone 
knows that all 57 varieties of leftwing parties 
are completely unelectable. So, whom does 
the downtrodden worker vote for? To add 
insult to injury, we now have the sorry spec¬ 
tacle of disreputable politicians telling or or¬ 
dering people not to vote for the BNP. There 
are reports that these same politicians are 
now trying to have the postal ballot in Man¬ 
chester cancelled because it might lead to a 
massive vote for the fascist party. Is there no 
limit to their skulduggery? 

The BNP can expect plenty of support 
from British workers in June; hopefully it will 
act as a wake-up call to this bunch of mealy- 
mouthed demagogues running our coun¬ 
try. A bit of tactical voting is a good thing if 
it makes politicians listen. 

George Thome 
Stockport 

Highest form 

I would like to say something about the let¬ 
ter headed ‘Raving’, written by Edmund 
West ( Weekly Worker March 4). 

A state that destroys any religion by ar¬ 
bitrary and terroristic means and rules by 
despotism? Funny, but isn’t that what the 
Nazis did in 1930s and 40s Germany and 
Europe? If that’s what you really think, Mr 
West, then maybe you should be visiting 
the website for Combat 18 instead, because, 
from the sound of it, I think you’d fit in re¬ 
ally well with that crowd. 

I am all for a strong socialist republic of 
England, but I oppose any form of totali¬ 
tarianism, whether right or left. Socialism 
should be the highest form of democratic 
rule, because, if it’s not, then it’s no better 
than any other tyrannical regime that’s 
based on oppression and slaughter. Stalin’s 
USSR is proof of that. 

John Livingston 
email 


Fighting fund 


Delayed pleasures 


I t has been a good news-bad news 
week. First the good. In the last edition 
I made another appeal for web readers to 
help out with our £500 monthly fighting 
fund through the use of our PayPal facil¬ 
ity. And I am glad to say we got a couple 
of responses. MR and GT donated £10 
each. Thanks, comrades: you have set an 
example I am confident more and more will 
follow. 

Another piece of good news was circu¬ 
lation. Here at the London office we ran 
out of papers over the weekend and on 
the web we notched up 9,881 hits (figures 
up to 10pm on March 10). This takes total 
readership up towards the point where it 
is nudging 11,000. Compared with last year 
a modest, but healthy, trend upwards. 

That was the good news, so what about 
the bad? This week we got nothing - not 
a thing - through the post. This was not 


because of industrial action by London 
postal workers, nor, I presume, lack of 
interest or solidarity. There was an un¬ 
fortunate mix-up that resulted in our mail 
not being collected. 

So here we are editing the paper as 
usual late into Wednesday night and into 
Thursday morning, but without our 
usual batch of letters. Hence the paucity 
of correspondence which we normally 
carry over pages two and three of the 
paper ... and lack of money. 

As a consequence, our fund stands 
at a rather miserable £20 total so far this 
month. Still I suppose there will be a 
bumper post to report next week - any¬ 
way, here’s hoping! 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or send 
cheques, payable to Weekly Worker 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 

Democracy and 
two minorities 


T he question of democracy in the 
Socialist Alliance will be posed 
sharply at the SA conference on 
Saturday. The focus will on the demo¬ 
cratic rights of majorities and minorities. 
Democracy is in danger when the ma¬ 
jority loses patience with the minority 
and resorts to bureaucratic measures to 
crush them. 

In the Socialist Alliance the majority 
are represented by the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party, backed up as usual by the In¬ 
ternational Socialist Group. Now - sad to 
say - the CPGB has aligned itself with 
them in supporting the Respect unity 
coalition and agreeing that the SA is 
dead. Just to be sure, the SWP is deter¬ 
mined to destroy any sign of life. Yet 
there are still minorities who oppose 
them. 

The first issue where a minority will be 
seen is the liquidation of the SA pro¬ 
gramme People before profit , which is 
highlighted by the republican motion 
ruled out of order. Then there are those 
trying to stop the liquidation of SA elec¬ 
tion work, including opponents of Re¬ 
spect. It is these rebellions that show 
that something is still alive in the S A and 
still fighting back. 

The SA has had a militant republican 
minority in evidence at previous confer¬ 
ences, going back to the debates over 
the SA programme in 2001. The SA 
adopted a republican programme in Peo¬ 
ple before profit due in some small meas¬ 
ure to the agitation carried on by the 
Revolutionary Democratic Group and 
CPGB, with support from the Alliance for 
Workers' Liberty. At that conference we 
secured over 70 votes around the de¬ 
mand for a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales and a united Ireland. 

We know the SWP fears republican¬ 
ism like the plague. It thinks it will turn 
us into France or America. It voted for 
republicanism at the 2001 conference, 
but it contrived to bypass that vote 
through a second motion. This ensured 
that the SA would only promote certain 
‘priority' issues. Not surprisingly the 
republic was not one of them. Since then 
the SA leadership has been inflicted with 
a bout of collective amnesia, causing it 
to forget completely the last 300 years 
of constitutional monarchy. 

The SWP discovered a fonn of diplo¬ 
matic republicanism. It did not want to 
look like soft royalists inside the SA nor 
like serious republicans outside it. So the 
ideal solution was to vote for republican¬ 
ism at conference and ignore it in the real 
world. Yet the issue caught up with them 
again at the launch of Respect. At such 
a public event the SWP had to show its 
moderate side by opposing the motion 
for a democratic republic. 

Look, George - see how reasonable the 
SWP leaders can be. They were ready 
to damage the reputation of their own 
party by showing no respect for demo¬ 
cratic principles whatsoever. It could al¬ 
most make you think they were fit for 
government! The Socialist Alliance ex¬ 
ecutive did not come out of this shame¬ 
ful episode any better. 

Despite the fact that the SA has a 
democratically decided programme 
which calls for a democratic republic, not 
one single word did the executive utter 
in support of it. On this issue the SA 
executive showed itself to be thor¬ 
oughly untrustworthy. When executive 
members behave like opportunist bour¬ 
geois politicians, the SA has suffered a 
serious, self-inflicted wound. No won¬ 
der the organisation is nearly dead. 

Militant republicans would surely 
challenge this at SA conference. As the 
highest democratic forum of the alliance, 
the conference is where all our interven¬ 
tions and tactics must be critically as¬ 


sessed. The leadership must be called 
to account for its actions by the mem¬ 
bers. Hence the following motion was 
submitted by the RDG: 

“1. Republicanism means the sover¬ 
eignty of the people in all matters, and 
the election of all representatives (eg, 
head of state or members of the second 
chamber). It is a fundamental democratic 
principle upheld by every genuine so¬ 
cialist, particularly in a society with royal 
and hereditary institutions. 

2. The failure of Respect to support and 
uphold democratic and republican prin¬ 
ciples at its founding conference is a 
serious setback to the coalition. It indi¬ 
cates that the coalition is contemptuous 
of democratic culture and has no respect 
for the democratic rights of the people. 

3. The responsibility for this shameful 
episode must be laid squarely at the 
door of the SA executive for failing to 
support its own programme and the 
Socialist Workers Party, whose speaker 
opposed republicanism and whose 
members ensured the republican motion 
was defeated. 

4. The SWP's opposition to republican¬ 
ism provides evidence that: 

(i) the SWP is motivated by petty sec¬ 
tarianism; and/or 

(ii) the SWP opposes democratic princi¬ 
ples and the rights of the people. 

5. The behaviour of the SWP in oppos¬ 
ing democratic principles at the Respect 
conference must be condemned by all 
socialists. It damages the credibility of 
the SWP in the eyes of the working class, 
who are likely to conclude that the SWP 
cannot be trusted. Furthermore it has 
undermined the democratic credentials 
of Respect. The S A resolves to campaign 
for Respect to reverse its anti-democratic 
decision and uphold democratic princi¬ 
ples against all hereditary institutions.” 

It should come as no surprise to find 
that the SA conference arrangements 
committee is recommending that this 
motion is mled out of order. The reason 
given was that it is sectarian to criticise 
the SWP and this was in violation of the 
SA constitution. 

There is no question that this motion 
is a direct criticism of the SWP and the 
SA executive. The whole socialist move¬ 
ment - never mind the SA membership - 
is entitled to call the SWP to account for 
its actions. The motion suggests that 
the SWP may have been motivated by 
sectarianism. One explanation is that the 
SWP voted against republicanism be¬ 
cause the motion was put forward by the 
SA Democracy Platform and moved by 
the CPGB. Perhaps the SWP did not 
want to be seen supporting a proposal 
from rival organisations, even though 
they agreed with it. That would be sec¬ 
tarian. 

But this is not the only explanation for 
their behaviour at the Respect confer¬ 
ence. The alternative suggestion is that 
the SWP does not uphold basic demo¬ 
cratic principles. It should go without 
saying that socialists oppose hereditary 
institutions. The monarchy is the most 
obvious national symbol of a corruption 
of democratic values. So perhaps the 
SWP voted it down because it is, at best, 
lukewarm about democratic principles. 

There are other explanations. Perhaps 
it was George Galloway’s fault. Maybe 
this was the price the SWP had to pay 
to keep George Galloway on board? We 
would all like to know if that is the case. 
Or was it simply electoral considera¬ 
tions? Are Londoners so wedded to the 
monarchy that they would give a repub¬ 
lican Respect short shrift at the ballot 
box? I think not. 

The point is that the SA conference is 
the place where the SA leadership - not 
only the official leadership, but its unof¬ 


ficial SWP leadership - can explain ex¬ 
actly what the hell they are doing. Let 
the SA membership, including rank and 
file members of the SWP, see if SWP 
politics stack up. Let the Weekly Worker 
report their answers to the working class 
movement and let the working class 
decide what they think about SWP meth¬ 
ods and tactics. 

All of this tells us why this motion was 
ruled out of order. It is the only way the 
SWP and the SA executive can avoid 
having to account for their actions. It is 
the same when the SWP central commit¬ 
tee expels SWP members unjustifiably. 
It is telling us that it is a law unto itself. It 
needs to account to nobody except it¬ 
self. Here unfortunately are the seeds of 
Stalinist bureaucracy. The SWP will 
never become the party of the advanced 
sections of the class, while it holds this 
arrogant attitude. Our experience as mili¬ 
tant workers teaches us to smell a rat 
from many miles’ distance. 

The SWP's voting down of the repub¬ 
lican motion in Respect stinks to high 
heaven. Ironically the only way it could 
deal with this is to go the conference 
rostrum and either apologise for its mis¬ 
take or give a credible explanation for its 
actions. By trying to rule this motion out 
of order, it is preventing the matter from 
being brought to a close. Whilst MPs 
are asking Tony Blair to publish the le¬ 
gal advice on the Iraq war, we could ask 
the central committee of the SWP to 
publish the section of its minutes deal¬ 
ing with this matter. 

The second minority are those who 
are opposed to joining Respect and who 
are in favour of continuing to build the 
Socialist Alliance. The existence of this 
grouping, organised around the Democ¬ 
racy Platform of the SA (DPSA), makes 
it impossible for the pro-Respect bloc of 
the SWP-ISG-CPGB simply to close 
down the SA. There are still SA 
branches, which want to stand SA can¬ 
didates. 

The SA executive through the task 
group is putting forward a motion that 
would make it impossible for these SA 
branches to stand local candidates with¬ 
out the permission of Respect. In terns 
of the SA this would be totally undemo¬ 


cratic and, I think, unconstitutional. It 
would end one of the basic rights of lo¬ 
cal alliances to select and stand their 
own candidates. It would place the SA 
under the control of another, separate 
organisation. 

For the DPSA the key question is 
defending the rights of local SA 
branches. If they lose their right to stand 
local candidates, this will cause a split or 
series of splits, as local branches declare 
UDI. This will be damaging for the SA 
and eveiybody involved in it. If the task 
group motion is passed, then the SA is 
more or less closed down and the rights 
of the minorities are trampled underfoot. 
The DPSA has already said that its sup¬ 
porters will walk out of the conference 
in protest if the motion is passed with¬ 
out amendment. 

There are, though, a number of amend¬ 
ments to the task force motion - from Will 
McMahon et al, the CPGB and the 
DPSA. The key question is whether 
these amendments enable local SAs to 
decide for themselves to stand candi¬ 
dates. On balance I take the view that all 
the amendments would in theory permit 
local SAs to do so. But it will depend on 
how it works out in practice. It will de¬ 
pend on the actions of the executive. 
Clearly we cannot bust them. 

We are therefore faced with two sce¬ 
narios. First, the task group motion is 
passed unamended. We should walk out 
as a protest action. But we will not be 
leaving the SA. We will stay to fight on. 
If the amendment from Will McMahon 
carries, I drink a protest walkout would 
be wrong. But it would present us with a 
different situation. The McMahon 
amendment carries a price tag which 
says: “Any SA candidates standing 
before or on June 10 will make it clear in 
their election literature that they call for 
a vote for Respect.” Despite the fact that 
I am not in favour of joining Respect, I 
think we could consider paying die price 
if it would ensure that there are official 
SA candidates. However, the DPSA 
needs to look at the situation carefully 
before deciding what to do. Whether we 
should wait until the end of conference 
to hold our own meeting, or have an 
adjournment dm'ing die conference itself 
to discuss the next steps, remains to be 
decided. 

I am pleased to report that the RDG is 
part of both minorities - with the CPGB 
in the militant republican minority, and 
with the AWL in not joining Respect. We 
are surely the moderate wing of the lu¬ 
natic fringe! • 

Dave Craig 
Revolutionary Democratic 
Group 


ACTION 

Miners’ Great Strike 

Commemorative meeting, Friday 
March 12, 7pm, Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, London WC1. Speakers 
include Arthur Scargill (honorary 
president. National Union of Mine- 
workers), Mike Mansfield QC. 
Organised by Socialist Labour Party, 
Kent area NUM. 

Socialist Alliance 

National conference, Saturday March 
13,10.30am to 4pm (registration from 
10am). South Camden Community 
School, Charrington Street, London 
NW1 (10-minute walk from Euston 
station). 

Registration fee: £13 (£6 unwaged). 
Pooled fare contribution for London 
comrades: £10 (unwaged: £5 less own 
fare). 

No more lies 

Demonstration outside Labour con¬ 
ference, Saturday March 13. Assem¬ 
ble 12 noon. All Saints Park, Oxford 
Road, Manchester. 

Called by Manchester Stop the War 
Coalition 

Iraq: the aftermath 

First anniversary conference, Satur¬ 
day March 13, 10.30am to 5pm, Re¬ 
gent Campus, University of 
Westminster, 309 Regent Street, Lon¬ 
don Wl. Speakers include Alice 
Mahon MP; former UN amis inspec¬ 
tor Scott Ritter. £8 waged individuals, 
£4 unwaged individuals. Organised 
by No War on Iraq Liaison; comm- 
ittee@no-war-on-iraq.org.uk 

Women in Iraq 

Solidarity rally - Saturday March 13, 
6pm, Caxton House, 129 St John’s 
Way, London N19 (nearest tube: Arch¬ 
way). Followed by food, drink and 
dancing. 

Organised by Organisation of Wom¬ 
en’s Freedom in Iraq. Sponsors include 
Communist Party of Great Britain, Al¬ 
liance for Workers’ Liberty, Workers 
Power, Revolutionary Democratic 
Group, Worker-communist Parties of 
Iraq and Iran. 07956 883001; 
houzan73@yahoo.co.uk 

Al Richardson 

Memorial meeting, Saturday March 
13, 2.30pm, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, London WC1. 

Words of resistance 

Readings by candlelight, Tuesday 
March 16,7.30pm, St James, Picadilly. 
Literature's finest examples of writing 
in opposition to war. Readers include: 
Tony Benn, Mark Steel, Ken Loach. 
Kate Hudson, Michael Mansfield QC, 
Lindsey German, George Galloway, 
Mike Rosen, Paul Foot and Peter Kil- 
foyle. £8 waged; £6 concessions. 

End the occupation 

National demonstration, Saturday 
March 20. Assemble Hyde Park, 12 
noon. March to Trafalgar Square. 

SSP 

Annual conference, Saturday March 
27, Sunday March 28,9am to 5pm, Ed¬ 
inburgh University, theatre, George 
Square. 

CPGB history 

Exhibition: The story of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Great Britain. Tuesday- 
Sunday, 11am to 4.30pm. Ends 
Sunday April 25. Entrance: £1; chil¬ 
dren and concessions: free. First Fri¬ 
day of the month: ‘Bluffer’s guide to 
CPGB’ tour. 

0161-839 6061; karenm@peoples- 
historymuseum.org.uk 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group, email rdgroup@yah- 
oo.com 


I 


Communist Forums 
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Lessons of the 
Miners Great Strike 

In 1984-85, the NUM went to war. Dubbed “the enemy within” by 
Thatcher, for one year the miners and the women of the pit communities 
withstood everything the state could throw at them. Their fight inspired 
and mobilised masses of working people in this country and across the 
world. As the twentieth anniversary of this inspiring battle looms, what are 
the lessons? How do we ensure that the next strategic fight between our 
class and the bosses ends with a victory for the workers? 

London: Sunday March 14,5pm - Speaker: Dave Douglass, branch secretary, 
Hatfield NUM. Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW. Great 
Portland Street or Regents Park tube stn. Phone 07950 416 922 for details. 

Cardiff: Tuesday March 23,7.30pnr - Speakers: Dave Nixon, ex-Hatfield NUM 
and Mark Fischer, CPGB. Dempsey’s Pub. 15 Castle Street, Cardiff (5 min from 
Cardiff Central railway station). Phone 07816 480 679 for details. 

Sheffield: Friday March 26, 7.30pm - Speaker: Dave Douglass, branch secre¬ 
tary, Hatfield NUM. Halifax Hall, Fiction Library, Endcliff Vale Road, Sheffield 
S10. Phone 07855 279416 for details. 
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MINERS 

Miners Advice - 
www.minersadvice.co.uk 

Out of the pits 

A fter emailing this paper to lobby for a piece on the Miners 
Advice website, Hatfield Main NUM branch secretary Dave 
Douglass will be gratified to see that his bit of gentle arm- 
twisting has paid off. Just a quick glance at this website suggests 
it is an antidote to the disappointing sites that were reviewed last 
week (Weekly Worker March 4). Dave is quite justified in his claim 
that “Miners Advice is the original miners’ website, political and 
industrial anyway, and it has no competition”. 

The home page opens with a touch of honesty. It starts: “We have 
plans for more pages and more content, which will be added later.” 
Why so many left groups cannot admit their sites are works in 
progress too is beyond me. The first set of items is grouped under 
‘Site updates’, and starts with the ‘News now’ link, which directs 
the viewer to the foot of the page. Here a couple of news feeds 
concerning international coal and trade union news are linked, 
almost equalling the news volume of Labour Start’s website 
(Weekly Worker January 22). 

The next item announces the closure of Hatfield Main, and di¬ 
rects us to the ‘News and views’ page. The story itself outlines how 
the colliery could have a bright future because of government 
plans for a nearby clean-burning coal-fired power plant/energy 
park complex. Unfortunately and unsurprisingly, the problem lies 
with the proprietors. The pit itself is in administration and there is 
no sign of a bail-out. Nevertheless the government is quite happy 
to keep nuclear power afloat with generous bungs. 

The other items listed include the financial scandal at the scab 
Union of Democratic Mineworkers; the tribunal of Dave Murdock - 
a left NUM official sacked by the union; and an article outlining 
the social decomposition of ex-mining communities in France. ‘The 
pits’ features an exhaustive gallery of pictures and clips. ‘Forth¬ 
coming events’ lists upcoming commemorative occasions, ‘Min¬ 
ers’ chest claims’ offers advice on compensation for an array of 
industrial diseases, and finally the ‘Vacancies’ link is self-explana¬ 
tory. 

The second grouping of material is gathered under ‘What you’ll 
find on the Miners Advice website’. In addition to NUM regional 
contact details, you can read a short biography of Dave. Fashion¬ 
conscious comrades will be relieved that Dave has opted not to 
use a bemulletted photo from the time of the strike here, but sadly 
we are not so lucky in the ‘Further reading’ section. The links page 
is probably unsurpassed for the sheer variety of mining-related 
links, and would require an article in its own right to do it justice - 
readers looking for miners’ material on the web should bypass the 
mainstream search engines and head straight here. 

The ‘Mining 2000’ page also deserves a special mention. This 
ambitious project aims to “tell the history of each colliery, from 
the days the shafts were sunk to the present day ... and the out¬ 
look for the future of these mines which are struggling to compete 
in today’s market”. At present 22 mines have entries, with a fur¬ 
ther five on which the website has no information. Again this is 
work in progress, so perhaps some point in the future will see it 
expanded to include significant pits that have been closed down 
over the last 20 or so years. Furthermore submissions to the 
project are encouraged. At this point we are invited to submit feed¬ 
back to the guest book, the content of which is on topic and free of 
the ‘yah-boo-sucks’ posts that clutter up most left discussion lists. 

‘Our view’ is an opinion page that covers a broad range of issues. 
So expect a collection of Dave’s Weekly Worker pieces, and 
musings on everything from the Eurovision song contest to King 
Arthur’s Socialist Labour Party. The ‘Your view’ page caters for 
readers’ submissions. In the main these are concerned with min¬ 
ing matters, such as the well-publicised rescue of nine 
Pennsylvanian miners two years back, but a few other issues are 
addressed too. The ‘Reviews’ section is interesting as well, look¬ 
ing at “books, films, magazines and other publications which ex¬ 
plore working class issues”. Finally, the page for Hatfield Colliery’s 
NUM office and community advice gives a brief run-down of some 
of the services available at the centre. 

Overall Dave and his comrades deserve a hearty slap on the back 
for producing a website that skilfully balances information and 
entertainment. It may not all be there yet, but even so it stands 
peerless among internet mining sites. Bookmark it nowl 


Phil Hamilton 



Good pictures, 

David Douglass, Doncaster NUM panel picket coordinator 
and area executive member during the Great Strike, reviews 
Socialist Worker's special issue, ‘The miners’ strike 1984-85’ 


I n among the excellent photos from 
the epochal struggle and well cho¬ 
sen interviews with the activists of 
that great movement. Socialist 
Worker attempts to take stock of the 
1984-85 strike. 

What was the role of the press, the 
Tory government, the law, the courts, the 
unions in general, the Labour Party, the 
Labour and TUC leadership, and the 
NUM itself? Time for reflection upon 
everyone’s failings - except, it seems, 
those of the Socialist Workers Party- How 
about reassessing its own assumptions 
of the time and seeing if they had ever 
been correct? Well, not in this paper. The 
wrong conclusions drawn during the 
strike come back again, this time as well 
established ‘facts’ - at least in the col¬ 
lective mind of the SWP 
The major problem for the organisa¬ 
tion was that the National Union of Mine- 
workers had wrong-footed them, 
because it didn’t behave in the predict¬ 
able way ‘the unions’ were supposed to. 
Despite SWP posters in the first week 
of the strike declaring “No sell-out”, 
there had never been any prospect of a 
sell-out. Despite this they continued to 
predict that the NUM - actually the area 
leaders of the NUM - were hell-bent on 
selling the strike short. This assumption 
never had fitted the facts. The Yorkshire 
area leadership, for example, which the 
SWP had pilloried from day one, stood 
fast by the strike, and never once advo¬ 
cated a return to work, even while its 


offices were sequestrated and stood in 
readiness of the bailiffs, even in the last 
two weeks of the strike. 

True, there were strong tensions 
within the bureaucracy - between those 
who wanted to let the strike and the pick¬ 
ets rip, and those charged with guard¬ 
ing its funds and apparatus - and this 
caused at times furious rows over the 
numbers of pickets in the field and how 
long the funds would last before total 
collapse. Attempts by the financial sec¬ 
retary to impose some limits on numbers 
being deployed was a short-sighted bu¬ 
reaucratic response to what seemed like 
a severed financial artery, but it was 
never a deliberate calculation to derail the 
strike: indeed it was argued at the time 
that it was necessary to preserve funds 
to maintain our operation for a longer pe¬ 
riod. This did not stop me threatening 
to surround his office with Doncaster 
pickets, as Cromwell had done with par¬ 
liament, or him threatening to take a big 
ashtray to my skull. 

Notts 

When the strike broke in Yorkshire, 
elaborate planning centres were already 
being established for nationwide pick¬ 
eting. There was, however, a spontane¬ 
ous rush over the border into 
Nottingham which had not at that time 
decided on whether to strike or not. It 
was an excited and well-meaning, but 
premature act of indiscipline. The pro¬ 
strikers in Nottingham had asked that we 


did not picket that county until they had 
had time to win the area over to a pro¬ 
strike position. The Notts leadership was 
in favour of the strike, as were some 
members of its executive committee and 
some branch officials. 

The request had been made to win 
their members to our side. It did not re¬ 
sult from some anti-picketing instruction 
handed down from Barnsley - picketing 
was always a question of when and 
where, not if. The Notts pro-strikers ar¬ 
gued that Yorkshire had had a ballot on 
whether to strike or not, and we could 
hardly argue in that case that they should 
not be allowed one too. It had also been 
an age-long custom that you ensured 
your own county was solid before you 
came over and picketed anyone else’s. 
Yorkshire, so far as Cosa (the white col¬ 
lar section), the rescue men, and some 
north Yorkshire branches were con¬ 
cerned, was far from secure in the first 
days of the strike and rendering them 
solid was the first objective the branches 
and the panels had set. 

As it turned out, Nottingham voted to 
work and the Yorkshire pickets were 
deployed to call on them not to. Social¬ 
ist Worker claims that the first sortie over 
the border had turned would-be work¬ 
ing miners around, but that the ensuing 
gap had now caused them to go to work 
- without the temporary suspension of 
picketing the men in Nottingham would 
have joined the strike. Ironically, the 
scabs tell it the other way round. They 
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wrong conclusions 



say if it had not been for having a gun 
placed to their heads and having been 
intimidated in the first flush of the York¬ 
shire strike, they would have voted to 
strike, but now, ‘Fuck ’em: we’re work¬ 
ing’. Both are excuses and anyway in¬ 
accurate. 

To start with, when the pickets were 
officially deployed, they met little sign 
of men having the stomach to force their 
way to work. By and large the bulk of 
Notts men refused to cross the picket 
lines - only now we were picketing every 
pit in Nottingham and not just the two 
which had been hit unofficially. Being 
met by unofficial pickets from Doncas¬ 
ter might indeed have influenced a 
number of the Notts men to vote to fuck 
’em and work, but that temper would not 
last beyond a few days, and certainly 
would not drive you every day to cross 
picket lines, especially as pickets were 
being jailed and bmtalised and killed. 

Neither version will wash. Without the 
massive police operation in Nottingham 
and the throwing down of the gauntlet 
that it was the Notts miners’ duty to work 
and break picket lines, we would prob¬ 
ably have more or less closed down that 
coalfield. Sinister forces were at work - 
organising the scab operation, disrupt¬ 
ing the pickets, bribing scabs, turning 
them into heroes: remarkably they were 
said to be struggling for the right to work! 
None of this was the fault of a few days 
down time between the start of the York¬ 
shire strike and the announcement of the 
ballot - it was far bigger than that. Blam¬ 
ing the Yorkshire executive decision is 
also a way of excusing the scabs: as if 
they were not responsible for their own 
sordid and cowardly actions. As if you 
cannot see what side you are on from 
behind 20,000 police shields. 

Continuing this theme. Socialist 
Worker says the Welsh miners had a 
ballot to vote to work, but respected 
picket lines and joined the strike. I do not 
know what reception the paper will get 
in the valleys at the suggestion that the 
Welsh miners were picketed out! But it 
ain’t true. The Welsh area, like the Lan¬ 
cashire area executive, voted “in the in¬ 
terests of unity” to join the strike despite 
their area ballots having decided not to. 
These decisions were popularly adhered 
to by the Welsh and to a lesser extent 
the Lancashire miners, because of their 
culture and class consciousness, not 
because unofficial pickets had brought 
them out; certainly not in spite of their 
area leaders, but with their area leaders. 
The difference in Nottingham was en¬ 
tirely the result of their specific culture 
and lack of class consciousness, not 
because the Yorkshire executive had 
pulled out the unofficial pickets for a day 
or two. 

Steel works 

The agreements which allowed steel 
works limited shipments of union-ap¬ 
proved coal into the steel ovens was in 
retrospect a mistake. But it was not some 
area bureaucrat’s strategy to derail the 
strike. The agreements had been fash¬ 
ioned with Mick McGahey for Scotland, 
Sammy Thompson for Yorkshire and 
Emlyn Williams for Wales. Is Socialist 
Worker seriously telling us that such men 
were opposed to the strike or wanted to 
see it fail? 

We had allowed essential safety work 
at pits, otherwise they might flood, ex¬ 
plode or cave in, then we would have 
been responsible for shutting them. We 
were fighting against pit closures. Like¬ 
wise we were told, unless a certain 
throughput of fuel and iron ore went 
through the ovens, the casings on them 
would cool and crack and that would be 
the end of the steel works, so a major part 
of our coal markets would be lost, and 
again we would have shut our own pits. 
We were promised no steel would be 


commercially produced and any by¬ 
product of the tick-over process would 
be stored. 

We were conned. Indeed steel and the 
steel union leadership under Bill Sirs 
seem to have been up to their armpits in 
counter-strategies against the miners’ 
action. But clearly the agreement had 
held the line at the steel works, whether 
it was technically necessary or not: no 
scab fuel was coming in and no steel was 
coming out. The ISTC unions and the 
steel companies simply ended the agree¬ 
ments and stalled to ship in scab fuel and 
break the strike. It was this action which 
was central to the Orgreave operation 
and more importantly the confrontation 
on the rail lines and docks. The agree¬ 
ments were, in retrospect, foolish but it 
was actually the breaching of those 
agreements which opened the major 
fronts in the state’s strategy against the 
miners. It was essential for the state to 
break the solidarity action of the railway 
men and/or the dockers. Had the latter 
held as strong as the former, we would 
have blocked their key plans and won. 
It seems the agreements Sirs reached 
with Thatcher took precedence over the 
one he reached with the NUM. 

Mass pickets 

When it comes to picketing tactics, the 
SWP spectacularly misses the point. 
They never understood what it was all 
about in 1984 and they obviously still do 
not. Orgreave was a disaster as a tactic. 
I covered this in great depth in the Eng¬ 
lish civil war TV reconstruction (part 2), 
but, to be brief, we only had one mass 
body of pickets. We had several targets. 
We could split them up and target all the 
pins on our strategy board; or we could 
mass-picket one or other of the targets 
according to their strategic position; or 
we could use a combination of both, 
switching fluidly from one plan to the 
other without prior notice. This was still 
a strategy for mass pickets: it was not a 
soft option. But it stopped the police 
massing their numbers. We could always 
outwit them because they could not 
change tactics as quickly as us. 

At least until Arthur Scargill’s plan for 
Orgreave came along. Then we were 
called upon to go there every day and 
picket till we dropped. The cops would 
always know we were coming, could al¬ 
ways assemble more bodies and equip¬ 
ment than us, could always lay out the 
field in preparation - and they always 
knew where we would go because they 
told us and escorted us there. Yes, com¬ 
rades, we did at times breach their ranks, 
at great physical cost. That is not the 
point: while we were at Orgreave, we 
were not in Nottingham. Strange: sud¬ 
denly picketing out the Nottingham 
working miners and meeting miners 
“face to face”, as advocated by Social¬ 
ist Worker a few paragraphs earlier, drops 
out of sight. From a restricted coal-cut¬ 
ting day shift only, the Notts coalfield 


went onto two-shift production after the 
declaration of Orgreave as a fixed target. 

Of course, we tried to deploy pickets 
to other targets: yes, we tried to move 
from Orgreave, where the cops were 
waiting for us, and hit other, more impor¬ 
tant centres, where they were not. This 
was not an act of betrayal by the area 
leaders, as described by Socialist 
Worker, but an attempt to deploy some 
kind of strategy. Orgreave was not 
Lourdes, though some of our comrades 
thought it might be. Ironically, although 
the paper cites the picketing and solidar¬ 
ity blacking action by dockers as crucial 
to the central core of winning the strike, 
they do not seem to realise the docks 
were just such ‘other targets’ which 
Orgreave called us away from. Mass 
pickets at the wharfs, which we had 
planned in secret for weeks, were sunk 
by diversions to Orgreave. The solidar¬ 
ity action on the docks, initiated by 
Doncaster pickets, should have been 
the major target, along with Notts itself. 
Orgreave should have been an occa¬ 


sional hit-and-run target. As it was. Coal 
Board boss Ian MacGregor called 
Orgreave his second front. 

Preconceived 

The strike of 1984-85 was. more than 
any other, a strike of the rank and file. 
Where they could not control official 
strategies, they went out and imple¬ 
mented their own: hit squads, scab 
watches, petrol bombs and catapults. 
Mass demonstrations, mass kitchens, 
mass food and clothes distribution. 
Collections in the four corners of the 
world. Logging, fuel gathering the 
length and breadth of the country and 
free fuel distribution throughout the 
communities. A challenge to the 
state’s elaborate forces, cobbled to¬ 
gether through networks that were 
official, unofficial, ad-hoc, and all 
points in between. 1974, although vic¬ 
torious, had seen nothing like this. Re¬ 
markably the conclusion of Socialist 
Worker is the reverse: “The miners 
lost in 1984 despite incomparably bet¬ 


ter national leadership, because those 
rank and file networks [of the 70s] had 
withered away.” Well, it just goes to 
show: it depends how you choose to 
tell the tale. 

The SWP should be congratulated for 
bringing out this special - it went down 
a bomb at the Hatfield pickets’ reunion, 
not least because some of them are in 
the photos. It is destined to be a 
bestseller at miners’ rallies and socials 
all over the country right through this 
20th anniversary year. The commentary 
however, is just plain wrong. Mainly this 
is because SWP, like many other groups 
on the left, set off with a preconceived 
plan of how things work, and then try to 
fit reality into it, even if it just will not fit. 

It is far easier, comrades, to draw your 
conclusion after the actual events, hav¬ 
ing observed how things occur and 
people act, rather than the way you have 
determined they will turn out (but do 
not). But that, of course, would mean 
you were not the leadership, and that will 
not do. will it? • 


Recharging the batteries 


M arch 6 saw the first show in the 
Banner Theatre’s national tour 
to commemorate the 20th anniversary 
of the miners’ Great Strike at the Pot¬ 
teries museum in Stoke-on-Trent. 
Around 300 packed into the museum’s 
‘forum’ hall for an afternoon of music 
and speeches. 

The undoubted highlight of the day 
was the Banner Theatre itself. Jilali 
Bakhshayesh, Dave Rogers and Fred 
Wisdom interspersed their folky per¬ 
formance with images from the strike, 
and interview extracts with partici¬ 
pants. To say this was moving is to 
do it a great injustice, as the comrades 
did an excellent job of conveying the 
power and passions roused by the 
strike to the audience. 

This was followed by a number of 
speeches. Brigitte of North Staffs 
Women Against Pit Closures started 
the ball rolling by noting how the 57 
varieties of British Marxism put aside 
their sectarian differences to unite 
around the miners. Tony Benn’s 
speech dwelled on his experiences of 
the strike and liberally peppered his 
account with amusing anecdotes. The 
main political thrust of his contribution 
was a justification of his vision of a 
parliamentary socialism, evoking the 
ghost of the 1945-51 Labour govern¬ 
ment as a positive illustration of what 
can be achieved. 

Bringing this section of the day to 
an end, NUM secretary Steve Kemp 
began his speech by thanking the 
women of the mining communities for 


their unflinching support. The union was 
forever in their debt, he said. He then dis¬ 
cussed his experiences of the strike, and 
pointed out how its consequences are 
still with us today. He ended by calling 
on those present to support the miners - 
be it in the shape of the NUM’s new 
phase of struggle with the fat cats of UK 
Coal, the continuing work of miners’ 
welfare organisations or showing solidar¬ 
ity with striking miners in the USA. 

The bulk of contributions from the 
floor were of direct relevance to the eco¬ 
nomic issues facing miners. For example, 
one ex-miner highlighted the scandalous 
situation where the industry's pension 
fund had been plundered by successive 
governments to pay for mining-related 
accidents and diseases. He likened it to 
the miners paying compensation to them¬ 
selves. Another noted how Thatcher 
had decreed that the NUM was required 
to fork out £15 per week strike pay, but 
had made payments impossible owing 
to the Tories sequestering the union’s 
assets. By his reckoning, the government 
now owed every striking miner hun¬ 
dreds of pounds. In reply, Steve Kemp 
promised to take these issues to the ex¬ 
ecutive, and Michael Mansfield QC (who 
had drifted in at the end of the speeches) 
gave his backing to any resulting cam¬ 
paign. 

The second set of questions ad¬ 
dressed political issues. Comrade 
Mandy of Manchester SWP challenged 
Tony Benn on his parliamentary strategy, 
noting how parliamentary support for the 
miners had been thin on the ground and 


parliament had backed the war in Iraq. 
Another SWP comrade raised the is¬ 
sue of political representation and 
managed to get a crafty plug for Re¬ 
spect in. Tony Benn replied that this 
issue deserved to be openly and 
widely discussed in the labour move¬ 
ment. Though he personally favoured 
a ‘reclaiming Labour’ perspective, he 
understood why some people were 
seeking to build an alternative outside 
of the party, and why others felt vot¬ 
ing was a waste of time. 

Mike Mansfield picked up on the 
theme of apathy. When you are an¬ 
gry with the main parties, “is it re¬ 
ally apathetic to choose not to 
vote?” he asked. In the absence of 
an alternative, comrade Mansfield’s 
politics was ‘issue-driven’ for the 
time being. 

At this point the day was brought 
to a close with the passing round of a 
donations bucket, and WAPC activ¬ 
ists took to the stage for a rousing ren¬ 
dition of ‘The women of the working 
class’. I am sure I was not the only one 
whose batteries felt recharged by the 
event. 

Phil Hamilton 

Banner Theatre is now touring 
Tyne and Wear, south Wales, Mer¬ 
seyside, Notts and Yorkshire. For 
details of performances or to book 
the show, call 0121 682 0730, email 
office-banner@blueyonder.co.uk or 
visit www.bannertheatre.co.uk 
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1984-85 


Strategic confrontation 

In the first of a series of articles Ian Donovan examines the background to the miners’ Great Strike 


T wenty years ago this week, the 
most important class battle in Brit¬ 
ain in the second half of the 20th 
century began. For the British 
ruling class, and indeed for the working 
class, the outcome of this strategic fight 
was to shape the whole subsequent 
period, a period that has stretched as far 
as the present day. 

The working class movement in Brit¬ 
ain still lives to a very large extent in the 
shadow of the defeat Margaret Thatcher 
and her government inflicted on the 
most militant, most organised, and most 
conscious section of our class as the 
outcome of that heroic, year-long strike. 
While a new ‘awkward’ squad of more 
militant - or at least more militant-talking 
- trade union leaders have been placed 
in office by growing discontent below, 
still the movement has not succeeded in 
defeating Thatcher’s anti-union laws, 
which could only be enforced as a re¬ 
sult of the defeat of the National Union 
of Mineworkers. 

The attack on the miners in 1984 had 
been carefully planned in British ruling 
class circles since the mid-1970s, as a re¬ 
action to and in revenge for the defeats 
it suffered in the earlier part of that dec¬ 
ade. The trade union movement, in suc¬ 
cessfully defending itself against earlier 
attempts by both Tory and Labour gov¬ 
ernments to weaken it by placing legal 
restrictions on strikes, had inflicted a 
series of humiliations on the 1970-74 
Conservative government of Edward 
Heath. 

Two victorious miners’ strikes, in 1972 
and 1974, along with a 1972 dockers’ 
strike that came within a whisker of turn¬ 
ing into a general strike when the gov¬ 
ernment tried to break it by jailing five of 
its leaders, forced the Heath government 
to climb down in the face of mass work¬ 
ing class action. The 1972 strike, prima¬ 
rily about maintaining pay rates in a 
period of high inflation, is most remem¬ 
bered for the magnificent mass mobili¬ 
sation of the Birmingham working class 
at Saltley Gates, where miners struggling 
against the police to shut down a coke 
depot were aided by tens of thousands 
of workers, notably from the engineer¬ 
ing industries, marching to the depot and 
forcing the police to close the gates. 

The 1974 strike led the Heath govern¬ 
ment in panic first to introduce a three- 
day working week in a bid to avoid the 
power cuts that crippled industry dur¬ 
ing the 1972 strike. When that failed, and 
the lights went out anyway, Heath called 
a general election on the basis of ‘Who 
rules the country? The government or 
the unions?’ He narrowly lost, and a 
minority Labour administration took of¬ 
fice after campaigning to ‘pay the min¬ 
ers’. In another election called by Labour 
prime minister Harold Wilson in October 
1974, Heath was further humiliated: this 
time Labour gained a small parliamentary 
majority, and Heath was deposed as 
Tory leader in favour of Margaret 
Thatcher. 

The subsequent years of Labour gov¬ 
ernment under Wilson and then James 
Callaghan were a period of ‘softening 
up’ the working class ready for a con¬ 
certed mling class counterattack. The 
wage-cutting social contract was the 
means of introducing demoralisation 
into our class - wages were held down 
while inflation ran riot, this time with the 
cooperation of the reformist leaders of 
the trade unions - even lefts like Jack 
Jones and Hugh Scanlon. It was under 
Labour chancellor of the exchequer 
Denis Healey in 1976 that major cuts 
were made to public expenditure, in par¬ 
ticular health and social services, as a 
condition of a loan from the IMF to bale 


out a Labour government faced with a 
major run on die pound in the interna¬ 
tional currency markets. Thus the work¬ 
ing class, which had dimst Labour into 
office through class struggle, found the 
capitalist crisis being unloaded onto its 
back through wage erosion and deep 
cuts in the social wage, welfare, etc. Real 
wages in that period declined by around 
2 %. 

In the mines, one important and insidi¬ 
ous attack carried out by the Labour 
government, with important conse¬ 
quences for the future, was the imposi¬ 
tion of an ‘incentive’ scheme, paying 
considerable bonuses to miners from 
pits that were more productive in terns 
of coal output. This in practice meant 
diat miners were paid more purely by 
virtue of the accident that a particular pit 
or coalfield had more accessible or plen¬ 
tiful coal, thus encouraging an ‘I’m al¬ 
right, Jack’ mentality in the favoured 
areas, and undermining the unity of the 
workforce in die nationalised coal indus¬ 
try. It is worth noting that this scheme 
was imposed on the NUM by the gov¬ 
ernment, which included energy secre¬ 
tary Tony Benn, despite the miners 
clearly rejecting the scheme in a ballot. 

Given the hysterical denunciation of 
the NUM later for refusing to call a na¬ 
tional ballot in the Great Strike, it is in¬ 
dicative that no equivalent campaign 
was waged by politicians and the right- 
wing media over this anti-democratic 
imposition. This is of course typical - 
when die bosses hypocritically lecture 
the working class about ‘democracy’, 
what they are really concerned about is 
not the interests of the workers, but rather 
strengthening the bosses against the 
workers. 

The Callaghan government’s social 
contract of strikebreaking and wage cuts 
thus led to a major growth of rightwing 
reaction (including an aggressive Na¬ 


tional Front fascist movement). How¬ 
ever, it was the 1978-79 ‘winter of discon¬ 
tent’, when public service, council and 
many other workers engaged in a con¬ 
certed, but politically leaderless strike 
wave, that effectively led to the collapse 
of the government, burying the social 
contract once and for all. This led direcdy 
to die election of Thatcher’s Tories in 
May 1979, with a clear majority and an 
evident determination to embark on new, 
and decisive, attacks on the working 
class. 

Thatcher’s first term in office, horn 1979 
to 1983, was spent in laying the basis for 
the assault that was to come in her sec¬ 
ond teim. Unlike the Heath administra¬ 
tion, the Thatcher government em¬ 
barked on a more gradual approach. 
Heath had engaged in a full-frontal at¬ 
tack on ‘union power’ by means of the 
Industrial Relations Act, with unions 
obliged to register for scrutiny by a Na¬ 
tional Industrial Relations Court (NIRC), 
which had the power to order strikers 
back to work to ‘cool off’ during dis¬ 
putes, to impose massive fines, to jail 
strikers, etc. Seeking to fragment resist¬ 
ance, Thatcher instead employed ‘salami 
tactics’, mainly involving the gradual 
removal of legal immunities from civil 
action (for breach of contract, etc) that 
had been won in straggle by the trade 
unions over a century and codified in law. 
Thus if unions did not call a ballot be¬ 
fore a strike, or for ‘secondary’ action, 
or whatever, they would be open to le¬ 
gal action. 

In addition, through strict codes on 
the election of trade union officials and 
requirements of the unions to regularly 
ballot their members on such matters as 
the political fund, the Tories sought to 
exploit the democratic deficit that un¬ 
doubtedly existed in many bureaucrati¬ 
cally ran unions for anti-strike, anti-mili¬ 
tancy purposes. Also in this regard, the 


closed shop was made unlawful as a 
supposed breach of the human rights of 
anti-union workers. At the same time 
there was no central focus for the move¬ 
ment to mobilise against as with the 
NIRC - (under Heath it was TUC policy 
for unions to refuse to register under 
Industrial Relation Act - a defiance of the 
law in itself). Instead, employers and 
others were given the power to sue un¬ 
ions in the ordinary civil courts. 

Over time, with the introduction of fur¬ 
ther legal amendments, more and more 
immunities were removed, until the situ¬ 
ation we live under today (in a slightly 
modified foim, given the Blair govern¬ 
ment’s slight tinkering with the Tory laws 
while leaving the mass of prohibitions 
still in place) was arrived at. But the key 
qualitative moments when the Thatcher 
government effected a major change in 
the balance of class forces, made its anti¬ 
union legislation stick and thereby in¬ 
flicted the strategic defeat on the British 
trade unions that Heath had attempted 
and failed, were in the miners’ Great 
Strike of 1984-85. 

A central figure in the various ruling 
class think-tanks that worked out the 
bosses' strategy was the late Nicholas 
Ridley, who in 1979 came up with the 
infamous ‘Ridley plan’, involving the 
accumulation of huge stockpiles of coal, 
the opening of channels for the impor¬ 
tation of coal on a massive scale, the 
increase of oil, nuclear and gas-fired 
power stations to reduce the dependence 
of the British economy on coal. 

Together with the systematic milit¬ 
arisation of the police, using methods of 
repression that had been practised in 
Northern Ireland (methods which police 
chiefs had in fact tested out in Britain 
during the Wilson-Callaghan years with 
full governmental cooperation, and had 
in fact been given something of a trial 
run in the 1977 Granwick strike), the stage 
was being set in terms of economic and 
state repressive capacity to take on the 
most strategically important section of 
the trade union movement: the NUM. 
This work was earned out methodically 
during Thatcher’s first tenn, but it was 
not until the second that the political 
conditions were in place to actually cany 
out the plan and take on the miners in 
open class warfare. 

The ‘salami tactics’ previously men¬ 
tioned were accompanied by an overall 
attack on the working class which used 
mass unemployment, rather than overt 
strikebreaking, as a weapon. In the dark¬ 
est days of the Wilson-Callaghan gov¬ 
ernment, unemployment had risen 
considerably, reaching a high of around 
1.65 milhon in 1977. These were figures 
unprecedented since the dark days of 
the great depression in the 1930s - in the 
post-World War II boom in the 1950s and 
1960s, unemployment had become quite 
a marginal phenomenon. But these fig¬ 
ures were to be considerably exceeded 
under Thatcher, through a deliberate 
policy of economic ‘shock treatment’: 
using high interest rates as a method of 
driving ‘inefficient’ capitalist enterprises 
to the wall, combined with swingeing 
cuts in public spending, to create a veri¬ 
table jobs massacre. 

Unemployment had in fact fallen from 
its peak under Callaghan to not much 
more than a million by the time Thatcher 
gained office in 1979. By the following 
year it had reached two million and over 
the next couple of years it rose to over 
three. The spectre of a return to the con¬ 
ditions of mass unemployment and pov¬ 
erty that existed in the 1930s was a 
haunting fear among the working class 
in the early Thatcher period - while in fact 
the real percentages were lower due to 


the considerable increase in the normally 
employed section of the population in 
Britain since the 1930s. The government 
also began the process of fiddling the 
unemployment figures, changing the 
manner in which the unemployed were 
counted, in order to brazenly deny the 
real impact of its own actions in terms of 
impoverishment and suffering inflicted 
on working class people. 

However, it was impossible to hide, as 
the jobs massacre hit the most oppressed 
the hardest - particularly among those 
sections of the working class subject to 
racial discrimination. The result was the 
eruption of major riots in inner-city ghet¬ 
tos - first in Bristol in 1980, then the fol¬ 
lowing summer in London, Birmingham, 
Manchester and Liverpool. 

Taken as a totality, what was happen¬ 
ing was the deliberate rolling back, by a 
hard, rating class regime of class war, of 
the post-World War II social democratic 
consensus (also known as ‘Butskellism’, 
after its most prominent advocates: the 
late 1950s Labour Party leader Hugh 
Gaitskell, and tire liberal Tory politician 
Rab Butler). Class compromise, a rela¬ 
tively ‘generous’ welfare state, and con¬ 
siderable freedoms for ‘non-political’ 
trade union activity were the hallmarks 
of this period in British history. 

The Heath government had been too 
ham-fisted and irresolute to push home 
its own version of laissez-faire econom¬ 
ics - when it became clear that such poli¬ 
cies would lead to a massive growth of 
unemployment, it retreated. But now the 
ruling class saw mass unemployment as 
the weapon that could cripple the work¬ 
ing class and avenge the defeats of the 
Heath period. ‘There is no alternative’ 
and ‘The lady is not for turning’ were the 
watchwords of what became the most 
hated government in post-war British 
history. 

At the same time there were major po¬ 
litical polarisations and convulsions 
within the British labour movement. The 
experience of the Wilson/Callaghan gov¬ 
ernment, with its social contract, wage 
cuts and strikebreaking - from the be¬ 
trayal of the Granwick workers to the use 
of troops against the firefighters - and 
culminating, of course, in the ‘winter of 
discontent’, caused real disillusionment. 
But, while in society as a whole tins re¬ 
sulted in a temporary shift to the right - 
growth of racism and fascism, popular 
support for the union-bashing and anti¬ 
immigrant Tories - within the Labour 
Party itself discontent was channelled in 
a leftwing direction. 

After Callaghan’s defeat, this burst out 
into the open. At the 1980 Labour Party 
conference, there was a major revolt of 
delegates, both from constituency La¬ 
bour Parties and from affiliated trade 
unions. The result was a sweeping demo¬ 
cratic reform in terms of the Labour Party 
- the passage of mandatory reselection 
of MPs. Even though it was initiated by 
left reformists, this was quite a serious 
attack on the political privileges of the 
parliamentary careerists, who in general 
were beholden to those above, in the bu¬ 
reaucracy, not to the Labour Party’s 
working class base. 

This leftwing revolt - which also el¬ 
evated Michael Foot, a left bogey man 
in an earlier period, to leader of the La¬ 
bour Party - was led by the left-moving 
Tony Benn, by now a hate figure of the 
bourgeoisie. When Benn stood for the 
Labour Party’s deputy leadership the fol¬ 
lowing year, against Denis Healey, the 
former chancellor who had presided over 
welfare cuts at the behest of the IMF, this 
represented a key class polarisation - 
one which came close to tearing the La¬ 
bour Party apart, at least in the incama- 
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tion that had existed up to that point. 
Healey won by a tiny fraction of one 
percent in the ballot at the 1981 confer¬ 
ence and, so far from being resolved, the 
left-right confrontation in the Labour 
Party bubbled on and on. 

An important part of Berm’s base of 
support in the hade unions was the left 
in the NUM, personified, of course, by 
Arthur Scargill, the former leader of the 
Yorkshire NUM and the hero of Saltley 
Gates in 1972. The Benn-Scargill axis re¬ 
ally did come to play a not inconsider¬ 
able role in the major struggles that were 
to come in 1984-85 - in fact it was the po¬ 
litical weakness of the Bennite/ 
Scargillite left that made it very difficult 
for the miners, despite their tremendous 
militancy, to break out of their isolation 
and successfully spread the strike. 

One other extremely important ramifi¬ 
cation of events within the Labour Party 
in this period was the rightwing split from 
the Labour Party of the ‘gang of four’ 
(Shirley Williams, Roy Jenkins, David 
Owen and William Rogers) to form the 
bourgeois Social Democratic Party 
(SDP). This pointed a gun at the remain¬ 
der of the Labour bureaucracy and 
threatening them with dire political con¬ 
sequences if they did not knuckle un¬ 
der to the bourgeoisie’s plans to inflict 
major defeats on the working class. In¬ 
deed, it was openly advocated in ruling 
class circles (such as the pages of The 
Economist) that the SDP should be lined 
up as a future replacement for Labour as 
a left party of the bourgeoisie - minus the 
organic link with the trade unions. 

This would resolve the historic prob¬ 
lem for the bourgeoisie: the Labour Par¬ 
ty’s contradictory class character as a 
bourgeois workers’ party. The SDP 
seemed to offer an opportunity to take 
British politics back to the 19th century, 
when two bourgeois parties (Tories and 
Liberals) competed for the loyalty of the 
working class. Such was the nature of 
the strategic defeat the bosses aimed to 
inflict upon us. 

During the first Thatcher term, there 
were three defining events that, in their 
own way, set the scene for the miners’ 
strike. One was the 1980 steel strike. The 
second was the apparent victory of the 
miners in late 1981 over a premature at¬ 
tempt by Thatcher to impose a wave of 
pit closures. The third was the war that 
took place between Britain and Argen¬ 
tina over the disputed territory of the 


Falklands/Malvinas, a small group of is¬ 
lands in the south Atlantic, in the spring- 
summer of 1982. 

The 1980 steel strike was in some ways 
an initial foray, a kind of rehearsal for the 
miners' strike, for Thatcher. The state- 
owned steel industry (British Steel Cor¬ 
poration) was saddled with compara¬ 
tively technologically backward plant, 
and was struggling, to put it mildly, in the 
face of much more competitively priced 
imported steel. Its workforce was led by 
one of the most rightwing, servile bu¬ 
reaucracies in the labour movement, 
headed by Bill Sirs, who would later go 
on to become one of Thatcher’s friends 
due to his encouraging strikebreaking in 
1984-85. When the closure of a number 
of steel works was announced at the end 
of 1979, the union called a strike and 
stayed out until April 1980, when the 
leadership threw in the towel. Even given 
the wretched character of Sirs, the steel¬ 
workers’ struggle - ‘Tor no more closures 
and 20%” (which was about the rate of 
inflation at that point) - was hardly a 
defeatist response to the situation they 
found themselves in. 

Workers fought, and fought hard, with 
pickets being despatched from Sheffield, 
Rotherham, Port Talbot and elsewhere 
to try to stop the use of steel by British 
Leyland and other companies. On a 
number of occasions, steelworkers were 
brutally beaten by the police. Such was 
the feeling in the class that there was in 
fact a degree of rhetoric from elements 
in and around the TUC calling for a gen¬ 
eral strike at that time. While, of course, 
given the rightwing character of the 
TUC, it never materialised, nevertheless 
leftist material demanding such a strike 
found an eager audience among steel¬ 
workers and their supporters elsewhere, 
particularly in bitter response to the pre¬ 
dictable TUC/Sirs sell-out. 

In the aftermath of the defeated steel 
strike, the jobs massacre really got un¬ 
derway, as BSC chairman Sir Charles 
Villiers was replaced by a new, hot-shot 
American boss named Ian McGregor, 
who was to sack tens of thousands of 
steelworkers. Again, McGregor was in¬ 
volved in something of a rehearsal - for 
the role of butcher he would subse¬ 
quently be appointed by Thatcher to 
enact against the militant miners. 

Conversely, when Thatcher prema¬ 
turely chanced her luck and the govern¬ 
ment announced a number of pit 


closures in the autumn of 1981, the re¬ 
sponse from the miners was immediate 
and forceful. A spontaneous walkout 
swept through the coalfields, and within 
only a few days the government was in 
retreat. The miners were at that point 
confident, and indeed were in the proc¬ 
ess of electing Arthur Scargill to the 
NUM presidency. 

This appeared like a famous victory 
for the miners, but it had produced such 
a rapid government retreat that in reality 
it was obvious, even at the time, that it 
was only a preliminary skirmish. 
Thatcher was merely testing the ground: 
over the next couple of years before the 
strike the government would close a pit 
here and a pit there, and succeeded in 
thwarting the NUM militants who kept 
losing ballots for national action against 
these piecemeal attacks - they had not 
succeeded in convincing the rank and 
file membership that this was a threat that 
merited national industrial action. 

The 1981 NUM victory had some¬ 
thing of the character of ‘Red Friday’ in 
1925, when a Tory government, working 
with then private coal owners, attacked 
the miners with the attempted imposition 
of pay cuts. Just like then, in the lead-up 
to the 1926 General Strike, the bosses had 
been really just testing the waters, lay¬ 
ing the basis for the decisive offensive 
that were yet to come. 

One more crucially important circum¬ 
stance laying the basis for the assault 
on the miners was the Falklands war in 
1982. When Argentina invaded these 
disputed islands in the spring of that 
year, it provided Thatcher’s government, 
then languishing in the opinion polls, 
with a unique opportunity to use an 
unexpected international crisis for do¬ 
mestic advantage. Given the relatively 
antiquated weaponry of the Argentine 
military, the war was something of a 
cakewalk for the expeditionary force 
Thatcher sent out to the south Atlantic 
to take back the islands. However, within 
the political and social context - the sense 
of ‘national decline’ that had lingered 
over British capitalism for the whole of 
the 70s, and the inability of the working 
class movement to point a way out of 
this stalemate - Thatcher was able to use 
this petty little war to whip up large sec¬ 
tions of the middle classes and also back¬ 
ward sections of the working class into 
a rightwing, chauvinist lather. 

The result was a sudden transforma¬ 


tion for her government. From a situa¬ 
tion of being overwhelmingly hated it 
went to ride high on a reactionary wave. 
Such was the sudden shift of political 
climate that, at the end of the war, the 
return of the troops coincided with a pay 
dispute on the railways, the Daily Mail 
felt emboldened to openly express its real 
view of trade unions with the headline, 
“Smash Aslef’. Troops returning from 
the war were pictured displaying a ban¬ 
ner with the legend, “Call off the rail 
strike, or we’ll call an air strike”. The re¬ 
sult of all this was a marked chilling ef¬ 
fect on the class struggle, and a landslide 
election victory for Thatcher in June 
1983, increasing her parliamentary major¬ 
ity from a couple of dozen or so seats for 
her first term to one well in excess of 100 
for her second. 

Enormously strengthened after 
Thatcher’s election victory, the bosses 
escalated their attacks on the working 
class movement. One particularly pro¬ 
vocative act was the appointment of 
McGregor, fresh from sacking tens of 
thousands of steelworkers, to the chair¬ 
manship of the National Coal Board. The 
autumn of 1983 was to see a fusillade of 
anti-union attacks - the bosses were test¬ 
ing the resolve of the trade union lead¬ 
ership - and predictably, particularly 
given the political circumstances, it was 
found badly wanting. 

One important class battle that laid 
the basis for the miners’ strike was the 
dispute over the Stockport Messen¬ 
ger, a Manchester-based free paper 
produced by scab labour with new 
printing technology and owned by 
Eddie Shah, a smallish employer who 
was in fact acting as a front for much 
more powerful interests. His confron¬ 
tation with the unions, as he at¬ 
tempted to break the closed shop in 
the print, led to the sequestration of 
the assets of the National Graphical 
Association by the courts, using the 
new anti-union laws. 

That was the moment when the TUC 
made it quite clear it had no intention of 
standing up to Thatcher in any way - 
with the support of Neil Kinnock, the 
rightward-moving ex-leftist who had 
been elected leader of the Labour Party 
after Michael Foot’s humiliation at the 
polls earlier in the year. The TUC failed, 
in fact, to even pass an elementary reso¬ 
lution of solidarity with the NGA, let 
along call the general strike that was 


obviously necessary to fend off this at¬ 
tack, and which many of the most far¬ 
sighted militants were demanding. 
Indeed, considering also the vilification 
of Arthur Scargill by the hard-right at the 
1983 TUC conference for his Stalinoid 
views on Solidamosc, the pro-westem 
mass union movement that was seeking 
to bring about western-style ‘democ¬ 
racy’ in Poland, it became increasingly 
clear that the TUC would fail to defend 
the miners against Thatcher’s cold war, 
union-smashing government. 

In the latter part of 1983, individual ‘un¬ 
economic’ pits outside the Yorkshire area 
(the centre of NUM militancy) began to 
be closed, one by one. On a couple of 
occasions these actually led to strike 
ballots by the NUM, which were nar¬ 
rowly lost. Arthur Scargill, who had been 
elected NUM president the year before, 
was more and more loudly warning about 
the government’s plans to butcher the 
coal industry, and was demanding indus¬ 
trial action - without quite achieving it. 
The government was waiting until early 
spring to make the move it reckoned 
would trigger off such a strike - thus 
minimising the possibility that coal 
stocks would rapidly run down, as would 
be the case during the winter. 

As the new year dawned in 1984, 
Thatcher found another way to de¬ 
clare her intentions to break the back 
of ‘socialism’ and effective trade un¬ 
ionism in Britain. The government 
suddenly announced that hundreds 
of civil servants and others in more 
dubious employment for the ‘security 
services’, employed at the govern¬ 
ment’s General Communications 
Headquarters (GCHQ) were to be 
banned from trade union membership 
altogether. This was done in the name 
of ‘national security'. Despite a storm 
of protest, yet again the TUC and 
Labour Party leadership did not lift a 
finger to resist these anti-union at¬ 
tacks, unprecedented in their sever¬ 
ity since 1926. 

Finally, at the beginning of March 
1984, the closure of Cortonwood. a 
supposedly ‘uneconomic’ pit in York¬ 
shire, was announced, as the first of a 
tranche of 20 pit closures. This imme¬ 
diately led to walkouts by Yorkshire 
miners, who then began to picket out 
other areas. The most important class 
battle in Britain for half a century had 
begun • 
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Control-freaks criticised 

Around 150 people attended the March 6-7 assembly to prepare for the European Social Fomm in London - 
and witnessed some rather inelegant twists and turns by the Socialist Workers Party, reports Tina Becker 


E mail lists are funny things. 
‘Keyboard rage’ is a well- 
known phenomenon in the 
nerd’s world, which has led to 
often vicious fights between people with 
minuscule differences. Less frequently 
we encounter the opposite - what could 
be called ‘keyboard hype’. 

A “resounding success’’ and “victory 
against the bureaucrats”, which “has 
broken the dominance of the Greater 
London Authority and the Socialist 
Workers Party" ... if anybody relied on 
email lists for information about the City 
Hall meeting, they could be forgiven for 
thinking they must have missed an his¬ 
toric event, the turning of the tide. While 
the main organisations involved in ESF 
preparations (the SWP and Ken Living¬ 
stone’s GLA) certainly got a good tick¬ 
ing off from our European comrades, the 
jubilation of some of those who attended 
the assembly might well prove a little 
premature. 

Money 

Certainly the assembly made some im¬ 
portant decisions: most crucially, it gave 
us the green light to go ahead with the 
preparations for the ESF on October 15- 
17, although one important ‘deadline’ 
has been and gone. Ken Livingstone’s 
adviser and the ESF’s central organiser, 
Redmond O’Neill, declared at the last 
assembly in December that “we need to 
find some serious money by March 1, 
otherwise our preparations are simply 
not serious”. Well, apart from a donation 
of £50,000 from London Unison, money 
is still scarce. However, the GLA will chip 
in with a hefty sum (which could well be 
considerably higher than what they ini¬ 
tially said they were prepared to give) 
and the TUC, along with a number of 
affiliated unions, will hopefully follow up 


its “in principle support” for the ESF with 
some hard cash (see box below). But it 
still looks as if registration fees will have 
to form a key part of the budget. 

The question of entry fees was the first 
issue that led to a heated debate. The 
proposed charges of £40 waged and 
£30 unwaged (£10 less for advance reg¬ 
istrations) did not go down well with our 
European comrades, especially those 
from poorer countries. A comrade from 
Turkey reported that “it costs us a for¬ 
tune to get here and everything is so 
expensive in London. Many people sim¬ 
ply cannot pay so much money.” This 
was backed up by many - for example, a 
comrade from Denmark: “This is not a 
viable budget. What if people do not 
register in advance?” he asked quite 
correctly. “We have to find another way 
to make sure the ESF happens - and at 
cheaper prices.” Jan Michel, a leading 
comrade from France who represents the 
CGT union confederation, even thought 
that “from what I have heard here today, 
I am still not sure that it will actually be 
held”. 

Of course the French organisers of 
last year’s ESF in Paris received €3 mil¬ 
lion from the state and were able to start 
their sliding scale of entry fees with a 
mere €3. If we want the broadest partici¬ 
pation possible; if indeed we want 
50,000 people or more to attend our 
event; if we want students, the unem¬ 
ployed and pensioners to participate; we 
must find ways to bring the registration 
fees down. Somebody who receives 
benefits of £70 a week can hardly be 
expected to spend a big chunk just to 
get inside Alexandra Palace. For many 
activists in Europe, the situation is even 
more dire. 

Comrade Sophie Zafari from the 
French mobilising committee (she is also 


a member of the Ligue Communiste 
Revolutionnaire) finally suggested that 
a working group should be set up to dis¬ 
cuss a way forward on this issue and the 
question of inclusivity. Her sensible pro¬ 
posal was brushed aside by the some¬ 
what brisk chairs, Alex Gordon from the 
RMT union and Sarah Colbome from 
the Palestine Solidarity Campaign. “The 
fees are an integral part of our bid for the 
ESF. We cannot discuss them, because 
the event stands or falls with these 
fees,” Sarah ruled. Despite numerous 
calls from the floor, she refused to even 
put the proposal to the meeting, obvi¬ 
ously following instructions from the 
SWP’s Chris Nineham and Redmond 
O’Neill, a Livingstone appointee and 
leader of the Trotskyoid group. Social¬ 
ist Action. 

Only after French and Italian repre¬ 
sentatives took comrades Gordon and 
Nineham to one side for earnest discus¬ 
sions did they change their mind. It was 
obvious that a lot of European comrades 
were angry that the organisers were not 
even paying lip service to the fact that 
die ESF is supposed to be controlled by 
‘the movement’; “This is a European 
Social Forum, not a British one,” com¬ 
rade Eric de Careau from Switzerland 
complained. “We all make the decisions, 
not just those from organisations which 
pay most of the money.” 

So finally comrades O’Neill and Nine¬ 
ham beat a retreat and it was agreed that 
a special working group on ‘practicali¬ 
ties’ would be set up to discuss the ques¬ 
tion in more detail. However, in the end 
die kind of registration fees put forward 
by the majority of the UK organising 
committee were accepted “as a start”. 
All national mobilisations would set up 
a solidarity fund for people who could 
not afford the fee. 

Redmond O’Neill, who wisely de¬ 
cided to stay in the background for most 
of the meeting, was urged to provide 
detailed explanation of his budget plan. 
As we had feared, the expenditure for 
workshops is not even listed. He has 
previously insisted that the booking of 
venues for workshops is the responsi¬ 
bility of those wishing to put them on, 
which would mean that a small organi¬ 
sation from Croatia or Finland would 
have to sort out a room for themselves. 
This ludicrous suggestion has been criti¬ 
cised at various meetings. But, judging 
by the non-appearance in the budget, he 
is still sticking to his guns. 


Inclusion? 

It was heartening to learn how aware 
European comrades are of our problems 

- which in no small part is due to the ex¬ 
tensive coverage in the Weekly Worker 
and Indymedia (incidentally we sold just 
over 40 copies at the meeting). Pierro 
Bemocchi, representing the Italian left- 
wing trade union federation Cobas, said 
that he was “still horrified, despite all the 
progress that has been made. I can see 
people from smaller organisations being 
blushed aside. I can see people with dif¬ 
ferent opinions being insulted as trou¬ 
blemakers. The ESF will be nothing if we 
cannot discuss our problems and disa¬ 
greements openly.” Matyas Benyik 
from Attac Hungary demanded that “the 
serious lack of democracy should be an 
item on today’s agenda". Panayotis Yulis 
from the Greek Social Forum even 
thought that “it might have been a mis¬ 
take to give the ESF to London”. 

A number of SWP members rushed 
to defend their undemocratic shenani¬ 
gans. Chris Nineham, who on this occa¬ 
sion was representing Globalise 
Resistance instead of the Stop the War 
Coalition (so easy to pick up the wrong 
hat), insisted that “all meetings are open 
to everybody: there are no exclusions”. 
It must have slipped his mind that he was 
one of those who succeeded in keep¬ 
ing me out of two recent meetings of the 
coordinating committee. Alex Callinicos 

- again representing the dubious ‘Project 
K’ - praised the ‘ESF statement of affili¬ 
ation’, which “enshrines inclusivity”. 
Rahul Patel, an SWP member and rep 
from London Unison, insisted that the 
“only democratic deficit we have is that 
more organisations and trade unions 
aren't involved yet”. 

The comrades’ contributions were 
greeted with loud heckles and laughter 
from around a quarter of the people 
present. A few dozen from anarchist and 
libertarian backgrounds have got to¬ 
gether under the name ‘the horizontals’. 
While they are certainly energetic in their 
opposition to the control-freakery of the 
SWP and Redmond O’Neill, they have 
not always employed the most demo¬ 
cratic methods themselves. Some of 
them have taken to hijacking micro¬ 
phones or insisting that they cannot 
possibly allow delegates to speak for 
them. Also, the comrades often concen¬ 
trate on purely technical solutions - eg, 
the rotation of chairs - and are amongst 
the most stubborn advocates of the 



Luciano Muhlbauer: 
questioning 


grossly undemocratic ‘consensus prin¬ 
ciple’ (“I withhold my consensus”, 
thereby claiming the right of a single in¬ 
dividual to veto decisions). 

Luciano Muhlbauer from Cobas and 
Rifondazione Comunista questioned the 
SWP’s claims: “When half the people 
say, ‘There are no exclusions; everything 
is fine’ and the other half complains 
about feeling excluded, then quite obvi¬ 
ously, there is a democratic deficit and 
there is exclusion.” Annik Coupe from 
the French ESF organising committee 
urged the “big” organisations to include 
“all those networks, groups and asso¬ 
ciations that want to be involved. If we 
achieved this in France, why can’t you 
do it here?” She also argued against 
censorship: “We have nothing to hide. 
It is much better if there is too much in¬ 
formation about the ESF out there than 
too little.” 

Again, a working group had to be set 
up in order to deal with this. For the first 
60 minutes, this group was open to eve¬ 
rybody interested. But when City Hall 
was about to close down. Pierre Klialfa 
from the French organising committee 
(and the LCR) urged that “both sides” 
should choose three representatives to 
discuss the matter further. So Chris Nine¬ 
ham decided that his good self, Peter 
O’Leary (a particularly unfriendly mem¬ 
ber of Socialist Action) and Hilary Wain- 
wright from Red Pepper should “repre¬ 
sent the organising committee”. Com¬ 
rade O’Leary has to my knowledge 
attended only one or two meetings of the 
OC and has yet to show up at the smaller 
coordinating committee. But no doubt 
he was a useful ally for comrade Nine¬ 
ham. Comrade Wainwright, is, of course, 
a feminist-liberal/leftist, and distrustful of 
the SWP and, though she brings her 
own baggage, is always at pains to be 
seen to be fighting for democracy. Eve¬ 
rybody else was allowed to stay, but 
only as non-speaking observers. 

And what a meeting it turned out to 
be... It started with the harmlessly sound¬ 
ing suggestion to include “networks and 
local social forums” in the list of organi¬ 
sations that should be involved. The 
SWP had previously bmshed aside and 
such idea. They do not want any men¬ 
tion of local social forums. Why? Be¬ 
cause Globalise Resistance is supposed 
to organise the anti-capitalist movement. 
Now, in front of the French and Italians 
comrade Nineham beat another hasty re¬ 
treat: “Of course, no problem - we’ll in¬ 
clude networks and local social forums.” 
The ‘horizontals’ could hardly believe it. 

Discussion then moved on to why 
people had been excluded from meetings 
(only myself and Jeremy Dewar from 


Support in principle 

To general secretaries of affiliated 
unions, March 1 2004 

Dear colleague 

Proposal for a European Social Forum in the UK 

You may have received an approach from the office of the mayor of London 
about plans to hold a European Social Forum (ESF) in London from October 
14-16 2004. These plans have been developed in consultation with unions in 
London and further afield, and the TUC general council has expressed the 
view that the ESF should be supported in principle, subject to satisfactory 
arrangements for the practical aspects of the event. In the circumstances, 
unions will no doubt wish to give serious consideration to giving the plans a 
hearing. Should an ESF go ahead, the TUC executive committee has agreed 
that the TUC should be involved in some way (possibly in the same way as 
has been done at previous ESFs). 

The ESF being planned would embody a three-day programme of plenaries, 
seminars, workshops and social activities in which it is expected some 35,000 
people would participate. An ESF in the UK would be the third event of its 
kind, following on from Florence 2002 and Paris 2003 and would be in the 
same ‘family’ as the World Social Forums in Porto Alegre and in Mumbai in 
2004. 

The event might provide an opportunity for trade unions and non-govem- 
mental organisations to discuss issues such as economic and social justice, 
labour rights and global labour standards. As such, it is potentially an oppor¬ 
tunity to demonstrate, to a potentially largely young audience, trade unions’ 
role as a progressive force for change. 

The TUC has been discussing with the mayor’s office the objectives of the 
event, and an outline of the proposed venue, governance structures and budget 
- there is a clear need to identify funds for the event to succeed, on which 
unions will need to take their own decisions. A briefing from the mayor’s of¬ 
fice, on behalf of the UK organising committee, would provide unions with 
the opportunity to explore the extent to which they can support the plans 
financially or otherwise. 

Yours sincerely 
Brendan Barber 
general secretary, TUC 



Pierro Bernocchi from Cobas: People with different opinions 
should not be “ insulted as troublemakers” 
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Workers Power have been kept out, of 
course). “When people undermine the 
event, they need to be excluded” - both 
comrades Nineham and O’Leary re¬ 
peated the outrageous and stupid sug¬ 
gestion that by honestly reporting 
problems, the Weekly Worker had 
“threatened” the ESF. We are still wait¬ 
ing for evidence of the so-called “inac¬ 
curacies” and “misleading information” 
that we are supposed to have published. 
In fact, our ‘inaccuracies’ have turned 
out to be ‘accuracies’ - which for then' 
own reasons the SWP and Socialist 
Action dislike. Needless to say, we will 
carry on reporting thoroughly on the 
ESF and, because we enthusiastically 
support the whole process, whenever 
necessary we shall criticise opportunism 
and bureaucracy where it appears. 

“You cannot participate in the ESF on 
the basis that somebody might have to 
be excluded from a meeting,” said Pierre 
Khalfa. He was backed up by all the other 
Europeans. In fact, only comrades Nine- 
ham and O’Leary made any attempt to 
keep exclusions in the London ESF 
founding statement. After a heated ex¬ 
change, it was eventually decided that 
the formulation should be deleted. A 
new sentence was added, according to 


which all meetings will be open “to those 
who agree to the Charter of Principles of 
Porto Alegre and abide by the titles and 
trust-building process of the UK ESF’. 

While this might seem like a step for¬ 
ward, the devil, as usual, lies in the de¬ 
tail. There are currently no "titles”, let 
alone any “trust-building process”. 
Chris and Redmond will undoubtedly be 
getting their heads together to concoct 
some titles which will in effect censor re¬ 
porting. The ‘horizontals’ might have 
been too quick to celebrate. 

Keynote speakers 

Another lively debate took place on 
Sunday morning on ‘keynote speakers’. 
The idea, put forward by the majority of 
the UK ESF organising committee, was 
that a list of 10 or so speakers should be 
invited immediately for the plenary ses¬ 
sions, to make sure that at least three or 
four of them would be able to attend. The 
list of names mentioned included the 
usual suspects like Naomi Klein and 
Walden Bello, but also Nelson Mandela 
and Gabriel Garcia Marquez. 

While this seemed a sensible sugges¬ 
tion, most European comrades would not 
have any of it. They insisted that first we 
would have to agree on a method to 


select speakers, then we could start to 
invite them. “You cannot simply put 
these choices in front of us when we get 
here, without even publishing them on 
email lists,” said an angry Pierro 
Bemocchi from Cobas. “Who are these 
gods of the movement, that they need 
to be there, while we carry on ignoring 
workshops and networks?” His com¬ 
rade, Luciano Muhlbauer, added that 
“we need to discuss a format first”, 
pointing out that many organisations 
had been extremely unhappy with last 
year’s method, where speakers were 
chosen according to national quotas. 
Comrade Eric de Careau insisted that we 
should choose speakers who actually 
disagree with each other, “according to 
how they fit into a debate”. 

The prize for the most naive contribu¬ 
tion must go to Milena Buyum, of the 
National Assembly Against Racism: “I 
am very concerned about what is going 
on here. I really cannot believe that peo¬ 
ple seem to have a problem with Nelson 
Mandela speaking, whom I feel very, 
very passionate about. We should all be 
united in bringing him here to London,” 
this SWP ally said, totally missing the 
point. The European comrades were dis¬ 
cussing the method of inviting speak- 


Free the prisoners 


Iratxe Unzar works for Behatokia, the 
Basque Observatory of Human Rights which 
highlights the plight of the 700 or so political 
prisoners currently being held in France, 
Spain, Mexico, the UK and Argentina. The 
organisation also campaigns against Spanish 
legislation introduced last year aimed at 
banning the nationalist Batasuna (Basque for 
‘unity’). Comrade Urizar, in London for the 


ESF assembly, spoke 

It is rather ironic that Batasuna is 
illegal in Spain and when their 
representatives come to the ESF 
they again have to renounce their 
political affiliation. 

On the one hand, I can understand why 
people in the ESF do not want political 
parties to participate: they have got 
their own political channels, like parlia¬ 
ment or congress (Batasuna cannot do 
that, of course). On the other hand, 
though, it is quite obvious that most 
people in today’s meeting were mem¬ 
bers of this or that party. You could 
really see the different parties at work 
despite pretending to be from non- 
party organisations. In my opinion, 
people should be honest about where 
they are coming from. Although I am 
not a member of any party, I think peo¬ 
ple should say if they are - it makes the 
whole process transparent. 

The Spanish state has always harmed 
political organisations under extremely 
dubious circumstances. Often, groups 
are set up totally in compliance with the 
law - and then the state legislates to tar¬ 
get this or that particular group. Also, the 
new law seems to be directed only at 
Batasuna, which has been completely 
legal up until now. In theory it could be 
used to ban every single existing party - 
but it has only been used once. There 
are some Basque organisations which 
have been banned by the Spanish state, 
but are allowed to operate freely in 
France. So how dangerous can they be? 

Batasuna’s programme, for example, 
concentrates on the demand for self-de¬ 
termination. Surely, the people of a spe¬ 
cific country should be able to decide 
their own destiny. They should be able 
to decide if they want independence or 
not. 


to the Weekly Worker 

Has the aftermath of 9/11 made 
things more difficult for political 
activists? 

The Spanish government has certainly 
enjoyed more freedom in their campaign 
against political activists. Now they do 
not even have to pretend that what they 
are doing is lawful or just. As soon as 
you merely call for self-determination, 
you are suspected of being a member of 
or collaborator with ETA and can be ar¬ 
rested under anti-terror legislation. 

The anti-terrorist laws, which ex¬ 
isted before 2001, are very unspecific 
and broad. The police can arrest any¬ 
body and find something in the legis¬ 
lation to justify holding them for five 
days in a police station. They do not 
even have to tell your family where 
you are and you have no right to con¬ 
tact a lawyer, of course. It is during 
those five days that most of the tor¬ 
turing occurs. Then they can transfer 
you to a prison, where they can keep 
you for another week without inform¬ 
ing anybody in the outside world. 

Up until 1989, most Basque political 
prisoners had been kept together in 
prison - similar to Irish political prison¬ 
ers. But after an agreement between the 
Spanish administration and Basque re¬ 
gional government (under the control of 
a very rightwing nationalist party), the 
prisoners are now held across Spain, 
France and Europe and almost always 
in solitary confinement. 

What kind of powers does the 
Basque government have? 
According to the 25-year-old constitu¬ 
tion the Basque country is an autono¬ 
mous region - but only on paper. We have 
very limited autonomy and the Spanish 
state can always overturn or sidestep 
the Basque government. 



In 1999, a large number of towns and 
regions in the Basque country decided 
to set up their own representative body, 
the Udalbiltza. A lot of Basque people 
were very hopeful that this could pro¬ 
vide some real self-governance from 
below. So the towns and regions elected 
representatives and went through all the 
democratic processes. But in April last 
year, the Spanish government closed the 
assembly down and arrested its eight 
leading members. They have been in 
prison ever since. 

In the next few months, they will ap¬ 
pear in one of the biggest court cases 
ever in Spain. They will stand trial with a 
large number of other people, some of 
whom have been held since 1998: politi¬ 
cal activists and members of human 
rights organisations, campaigning 
groups and so on. This is Spanish law: 
they can keep you in prison for over four 
years without every trying you. A lot of 
innocent people are locked up for years, 
but if it came to providing evidence be¬ 
fore a court - they would of course turn 
out to be not guilty. 

Batasuna has picked up around 10- 
20% of the Basque vote in national 
elections, even more in regional 
elections. Who will people vote for, 
now that they are banned? 

I have heard that some people intend to 
download an ‘unofficial’ ballot paper 
from the internet site www.orain.info, 
which declares the person’s support for 
self-determination, histead of the official 
ballot paper, they will attempt to slip this 
one into the supervised ballot box. This 
has happened very successfully in pre¬ 
vious local elections. There are many 
towns where the mayor has been elected 
by a small minority - but the protest vote 
won an overall majority • 


ers - not one of them said they did not 
want Mandela to speak. 

However, a couple of Socialist Action 
members - Lee Brown from the Student 
Assembly against Racism and Anne 
Kane from Abortion Rights - thought this 
was a really good line of attack and re¬ 
peated comrade Buyum’s contribution 
almost word for word. Comrade O’Neill 
had to step in to tell his own comrades 
that “we should not insult the intelligence 
of anybody in this room by attempting to 
explain why people like Nelson Mandela 
would be good speakers”. He suggested 
quite sensibly that the 10 or so named 
individuals should simply be invited as 
visitors to the forum, not in any particu¬ 


larly speaking capacity. This was agreed. 

Overall, the two-day meeting was cer¬ 
tainly not the “resounding success” 
claimed by the ‘horizontals’ in getting rid 
of control-freakery and exclusions. But 
undoubtedly, our European comrades 
have struck a moral blow for democracy, 
inclusion and transparency. 

Now everyone should be allowed to 
play their part in building an ESF which 
involves masses of London people as 
well as militants, anti-capitalists and revo¬ 
lutionaries from across Britain and the 
whole of Europe. Together we can en¬ 
sure that London October 15-17 2004 
builds upon the achievements of Flor¬ 
ence and Paris • 


Essential information 

UK organising committee 

Brings together representatives of all affiliated organisations. Open to observers, it 
meets once a month. 

UK coordinating committee 

Consisting of one representative from each affiliated organisation, this body deals 
with the day-to-day decisions and is “accountable to the OC”. It meets at least once 
a week - currently every Thursday morning at 10am in the GLA’s City Hall. Also 
open to observers 

Central email address 

ukesfcommittee @ gn.apc.org 

Email discussion list 

Sign up on http://lists.mobilise.org.uk/wws/info/esf-uk-info 

Temporary website 

www.ukesf.org.uk 

Important dates 

Thursday March 18,6pm: Next meeting of the programme sub-committee - Natfhe 
head office, Britannia Street, London WC1 (King’s Cross). 

Saturday March 27,12noon - 4pm, Birmingham: Next meeting of the UK organ¬ 
ising committee. Venue to be confirmed. 

April 17-18: Next ESF European assembly - Istanbul. All workshops will meet on 
Friday April 16 to prepare for this two-day assembly. Details to be confirmed. 


Questioning our times 

Andy de la Tour (writer-director) 
Question time The Areola (Dalston 
Kingsland, Silverlink), £10 (concessions: 
£6; Tuesdays: pay what you can). Ends 
March 20 

Question time tackles the ‘ideology versus pragmatism’ debate in contempo¬ 
rary human form: the Blair babe. It charts the rise and rise of Angela (Maiy Jo 
Randle), as she navigates her way from the old left to the heights of number 
two at the treasury. Her dysfunctional family - husband Larry (David Michaels) 
is a serial trouser-snake and daughter Erica (Claire Redcliffe) is sexually con¬ 
fused - ensure that it is not plain sailing. 

The beauty of this piece is twofold. First, Angela is a knowing accomplice 

- she knows she has benefited from Blair’s positive discrimination and is de¬ 
termined to milk it till the last drop. It is a relief to see the female character por¬ 
trayed for once as the political aggressor, albeit in less than flattering terms. 
Second, the play unravels expertly, presenting the audience with a much more 
complex narrative than was immediately apparent. By the end of the first act 
we realise we are not just witnessing the consequences of Angela’s pragma¬ 
tism upon her political life, but also on her family. 

Angela’s trade unionist father, Eric (Bernard Kay), is slowly heartbroken, 
watching his daughter systematically abandon everything he fought for, and 
Erica struggles with the realisation that her mother is able to put her career 
before her daughter. Emotionally charged scenes ensue, and with them de la 
Tour broadens his message: we make the political choices we do because of 
who we are. We are given a political narrative grounded in gritty, painful reality 

- the best kind of political theatre rather than a pseudo-docudrama (the worst 
kind of political theatre). 

The play’s major flaws are its staging and its conventional - although com¬ 
pelling - narrative. The naturalistic set was swamped by the Areola’s cavern¬ 
ous space, and the pretend patio looked too genteel a setting for the difficult 
emotions experienced on it. I would have been more absorbed by the world of 
the play if I had been presented with a set that represented not only the claus¬ 
trophobia of the family environment, but also how the characters related to 
each other in spatial terms. It is a curious thing, but often naturalism in theat¬ 
rical terms can lead playwrights away from the truth, as they struggle to be 
over-literal. 

Also an anti-linear narrative would have outlined Angela’s determination 
to keep the personal and political separate, and maximised the chaos that re¬ 
sults. Setting a play in the ‘here and now’ does not mean sticking to the most 
straightforward and conventional method of storytelling. Kay Adshead, au¬ 
thor of such political dramatic gems as Thatcher’s women and most recently 
Animal uses an anti-linear structure and striking imagery to create a haunting 
world where characters are awed by the chaos that results from what we call 
politics. 

Nevertheless a must-see for the politically engaged, who will enjoy de la 
Tour’s astutely observed characterisation, as well as the energetic perform¬ 
ances of all the cast • 

Zoe Simon 
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RESPECT _ 

Fighting shy of principles 



A s expected, George Galloway 
and Lindsey German have 
been selected to top the list 
of Respect candidates for the 
European Union and Greater London 
Authority slates respectively. They were 
endorsed at an all-London convention 
on March 7, held in Hammersmith town 
hall. 

There was, of course, never any doubt 
that the Socialist Workers Party’s recom¬ 
mended lists would carry the day. Their 
slates for the 10 EU and 11 GLA candi¬ 
dates for the two proportional represen¬ 
tation polls were accepted overwhelm¬ 
ingly. Both lists included an unnamed 
“nominee from south London 
mosques”. However, despite this wor¬ 
rying pandering to religious organisa¬ 
tions - allowing them to choose what¬ 
ever candidate they liked, without Re¬ 
spect members having any knowledge, 
let alone control, over them - there is no 
mistaking the overall composition. 

Both lists are made up of a good pro¬ 
portion of SWP members, together with 
suitable trade unionists, anti-war mili¬ 
tants and minor leftwing celebrities. Be¬ 
sides George Galloway, the Europe list 
consists of Unjurn Mirza (RMT), Ken 
Loach (film maker), Elaine Graham 
(former Green), Frances de la Tour (ac¬ 
tor), Paul Foot (SWP), Rita Carter (former 
UN employee), Victoria Brittain (ex-SLP 
and former Guardian journalist) and 
Gary MacFarlane (SWP). 

After comrade German the GLA list 
runs as follows: Oliur Rahman (East Lon¬ 
don PCSU), Linda Smith (FBU), Janet 
Noble (Unison shop steward), Sait 
Akgul (Kurdish activist), Salvinder 
Dhillon (Indian Workers Association), 
John Mulrenan (Southwark Unison), 
Greg Tucker (ISG and RMT Waterloo), 
Tansy Hoskins (anti-war activist) and 
Mike Rosen (SWP). 

It must be said that the turnout of 
Respect members was disappointing - 
Hammersmith town hall holds close to 
1,000 people, but only 130 or so attended, 
including a smattering of observers. 
Despite this, an enthusiastic Nick 
Wrack, the convention chair, thanked all 
those who had given up their Sunday 
as part of the drive to make a “huge im¬ 
pact” in the June 10 elections. Comrade 
Wrack declared that there was enoimous 
potential for the unity coalition - already 
nine branches of the RMT union, for 
example, had invited Respect to address 
them. 

Comrade Galloway gave a brief 
speech, in which he committed himself 
to spend the whole of May and the first 
10 days of June campaigning in London. 
However, he was unable to wait for the 
results of the selection process, as he 
had been invited to speak at a gathering 
of representatives from 70 south London 
mosques, for whom a place had been left 
open on both lists. 

CPGB comrades intervened at the 
convention with the aim of strengthen¬ 
ing our electoral challenge and putting 
it on firm, principled foundations, hi par¬ 
ticular we highlighted the need for a clear 
position in solidarity with migrants and 
the necessity for all our candidates to 
commit themselves to take only the 
equivalent of the average skilled work¬ 
er’s wage if elected, and donate the bal¬ 
ance to the movement. Our comrade 
Anne Me Shane stood for the EU Lon¬ 
don list in order to highlight these points 
and force them back where they belong 
- at the heart of any left electoral chal¬ 
lenge to New Labour and the capitalist 
political system. 

Comrade Me Shane told the conven¬ 
tion of her work as a criminal lawyer that 
constantly brings her into contact with 
migrants who are at the rough end of 
Blunkett’s immigration controls. Many, 
she said, are not asylum-seekers: they 
are economic migrants who must be 


defended. The distinction between the 
‘genuine’ and the ‘bogus’ was some¬ 
thing we ought to completely reject: 
everyone should have the right to travel, 
work and settle in any country. If the 
product is free to move anywhere in the 
world, so too should be the worker. 

Although a conmron theme of SWP 
speakers was that of making sure Re¬ 
spect “looks like the anti-war movement 
in all its diversity”, there was also a cer¬ 
tain overlap with the role previously 
envisaged by the SWP for the Socialist 
Alliance: the need to keep Respect 
“broad” and appeal primarily to Labour 
voters on a lowest-common-denomina- 
tor basis. It is this that leads the SWP to 
reject time after time the very politics they 
profess to hold so dear. 

The SWP’s John Rees - fresh from his 
selection to head Respect’s EU list in the 
West Midlands - addressed the conven¬ 
tion in his capacity as national secretary. 
He said that the recommended slates for 
London (without comrade Me Shane’s 
name) contained “some of the most im¬ 
pressive people to emerge on the left for 
a very long time", and from a wide vari¬ 
ety of backgrounds. This variety was 
necessary at this “absolutely critical 
moment in British politics” - it was now 
possible to build an alternative, he de¬ 
clared. 

Comrade Rees claimed that Anne Me 
Shane was one of many people who had 
been considered as a candidate, but he 
said that, while it was legitimate for mem¬ 
bers not to agree with every aspect of 
Respect’s platform, it was essential that 
candidates, although able to put their 
own interpretation on Respect’s policy, 
did agree, so as to be able to ‘Tight whole¬ 
heartedly on the doorstep”. 

In response comrade Me Shane said 
she had been selected - and fought hard 
- as a Socialist Alliance candidate despite 
having important differences with as¬ 
pects of its programme: “Yes, of course, 
I will campaign, but I will also retain my 
principled views.” She also emphasised 
that, if elected, she would only take the 
average wage of a skilled worker and 
hand over the rest of her MEP’s salary 
to the movement. 

This last point earned her a good deal 
of applause - perhaps half of those 
present were not members of the SWP. 
The SWP, International Socialist Group, 
et al noticeably shuffled uncomfortably 
and muttered to each other. The SWP in 


particular now finds this general work¬ 
ing class principle acutely embarrassing. 
Having preached for many years that lim¬ 
iting representatives’ pay was essential, 
they have now ditched it in order to se¬ 
cure an alliance with George Galloway, 
the mosque and a few dozen leftwing 
celebs. 

Next to speak was Stan Keable of the 
CPGB. he pointed out that comrade Me 
Shane had a long history of contesting 
elections - EU, Westminster and local - 
and had always been an energetic and 
forceful candidate. By adopting her, he 
said, we would be putting out the 
healthy message that minority views, far 
from being suppressed, would be “seen 
and represented” at every level. 

In my contribution I repeated a re¬ 
mark made by the very first speaker 
from the floor - a comrade who had left 
the Green Party to join Respect. The 
Greens, she had said, were “only radi¬ 
cal on paper”. How then, I asked, 
should we differentiate ourselves 
from the Green Party, who, after all. had 
claimed Respect’s programme as a 
“pale imitation” of their own? By 
showing that politicians were not ‘all 
the same’; we were not ‘just in it for 
what we could get’. I called on other 
candidates to come to the platform 
and, like comrade Me Shane, commit 
themselves to take only a worker’s 
wage if elected (an invitation that, un¬ 
fortunately, none of them took up). 

I stressed that the CPGB was not us¬ 
ing this question as “a stick to beat 
George Galloway”, who, after all, has 
stated that if he were to accept a work¬ 
er’s wage he would no longer be able to 
pay his own travel and other expenses 
incurred through his continual, tireless 
campaigning for the movement. Claim¬ 
ing expenses would mean he “would be 
richer”, while “local left organisations ... 
would be poorer". 

This is to misunderstand our call. We 
do not wish to prevent candidates do¬ 
nating their income, from whatever 
source, to the movement. Our elected 
representatives must be - and be seen 
to be - beyond reproach. No-one must 
be able to accuse them of ‘jumping on 
the gravy train’ by virtue of their West¬ 
minster, Brussels or City Hall salary. 
Comrade Galloway would still be able to 
subsidise the movement as at present, 
but with the difference that Respect 
would take responsibility for that part of 


his MEP income over and above an av¬ 
erage skilled worker’s wage. 

Apart from the point of principle, such 
a commitment is acLially a vote-winner. 
Past experience has shown that, far from 
rejecting the notion as ‘too advanced’, 
workers understand instantly that it 
marks our candidates out as genuinely 
wanting to serve the movement, not 
feather their own nest. That was the 
point of the leaflet we handed out at the 
convention, headed “E for ‘equality’ or 
‘enrichment’?” 

But Alan Thomett of the ISG, did not 
see it that way. For him the CPGB argues 
that Respect is “unprincipled" and, what 
is more, “continuously attacks Respect 
in public. From reading the Weekly 
Worker you would think Respect was a 
complete dog’s dinner.” That was why 
he was motivating against Anne Me 
Shane - “You can’t have an elected can¬ 
didate who adopts that attitude.” 

He was followed to the platform by 
Ghada Razuki, a prominent figure in the 
Stop the War Coalition who is close to 
the SWP. According to her, “Voters are 
not interested in what George Galloway 
or John Rees are going to earn, but what 
they’ll offer them.” Incredibly, this drew 
a round of applause from SWPers - which 
only goes to show that, once you start 
to adopt unprincipled politics for oppor- 
Linist reasons, you soon end up believ¬ 
ing in them. 

Comrade Razuki said she had read 
in the Daily Mirror that the Weekly 
Worker had described Tory leader 
Michael Howard’s belief that “the 
state should be small” as a “good 
starting point” and therefore she 
wanted "nothing to do with” the 
CPGB. You have to be confident in 
your candidates, she said, and should 
certainly not adopt those who are al¬ 
ways “talking against Respect”. So¬ 
cialist Worker editor Chris Harman 
joined in the condemnation, stating 
that we should not have someone on 
the list who “hands out leaflets say¬ 
ing, do we want enrichment or equal¬ 
ity?” 

Despite the obvious sympathy from 
many non-SWPers for our call for a 
worker’s wage and open borders, in the 
end loyalty to the newly elected Respect 
leadership prevailed and comrade Me 
Shane received only a small minority of 
the overall votes. 

Following the selection, the conven¬ 


tion went on to discuss the possibility 
of standing a candidate for London 
mayor against Ken Livingstone. In in¬ 
troducing this section, comrade Rees 
described three “political forces on the 
left with which we have to reckon”. 
Firstly, despite previous rejections, we 
had to “try to come to political agreement 
with the Greens". Respect had offered a 
pact whereby Green Party leftwinger and 
anti-war campaigner Caroline Lucas 
would head a joint list in the EU South 
East constituency - “I think that is en¬ 
tirely correct”, said comrade Rees, even 
though it would have meant forfeiting a 
national election broadcast (to qualify, a 
party must contest each constituency 
under its own name). But the Greens had 
adopted a “sectarian stance”. 

Secondly, in Wales, there had been 
“very promising discussions” with John 
Marek, the leader of Forward Wales, 
about the possibility of a joint slate. 
These had also involved the RMT, of 
which Marek is a member. Again, a non- 
Respect list in Wales would jeopardise 
a party political broadcast nationwide. 

Thirdly, there was the thorny question 
of whether or not to oppose Livingstone. 
The majority of activists distrust the 
mayor, said comrade Rees, and his plan 
for London is a “plan of the big corpora¬ 
tions”. But in the eyes of the majority of 
voters Livingstone is seen as a person 
of the left, which is borne out by his at¬ 
titude towards the war and the European 
Social Forum. Taking into account also 
that Livingstone “works closely with the 
trade unions”, all in all it was a “finely 
balanced political judgement”. 

A possible solution - one which com¬ 
rade Rees clearly favoured - was to stand 
a Respect candidate for mayor while at 
the same time giving Livingstone our 
second preference vote. In that way we 
would not “divide the left” and be seen 
as making a “hostile bid”. 

Greg Tucker - ISG and the only mem¬ 
ber of a left group apart from the SWP 
on either list - said that STV meant that 
we could “stand and not stand” at the 
same time. The SA had made a mistake 
foui' years ago by not contesting in this 
way - a point backed up by Kambiz 
Boomla of tire SWP. In 2000 we missed 
out on several large hustings, where 
only mayoral candidates were on the 
platform. Dave Landau pointed out that 
a decision to stand would mean we 
would get a page in the GLA election 
brochure delivered to all of London's six 
million households. 

Ian Donovan of the CPGB also fa¬ 
voured a contest, but his reasons were 
entirely political rather than logistical. 
Four years ago Livingstone was seen as 
tire left candidate in opposition to Blah' - 
as demonstrated by the blatant ballot¬ 
rigging engaged in by New Labour to 
prevent him winning the party nomina¬ 
tion. There was the real possibility that 
his stand - although made for reasons 
of personal ambition - could despite this 
have produced a left split and given im¬ 
petus to the fight for a workers' party. 

Today the situation is rather different 
and Livingstone is the official Labour 
candidate. While his role remains am¬ 
biguous. his main boast is that he has 
recruited more police. He has a leftwing 
reputation, but in reality has more of a 
populist appeal. A Respect candidature 
should “draw a real fine against the right- 
wing aspects of his politics”, said com¬ 
rade Donovan. 

At the instigation of comrade Wrack, 
it was agreed to remit the decision to the 
national executive, who would decide in 
consultation with the London regional 
committee - which the convention 
agreed should be set up. This body will 
consist of two representatives from each 
GLA constituency, together with Lon- 
don-based members of the NEC • 

Peter Manson 
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Hackney 

Electoralism not so bad 


There was much that was positive about Re¬ 
spect’s March 4 public meeting in Hackney, 
addressed by Paul Foot of the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party and Taylan Sahbaz of the local Turk¬ 
ish and Kurdish community centre. Day Mer. 

It was democratically chaired by Jane Bas¬ 
set, a local SWP comrade and leading militant 
in the National Union of Teachers. She allowed 
dissenting views to be aired - a Socialist Party 
comrade, plus two CPGBers were given gen¬ 
erous space to develop critical points. The 
turnout - just under 100 - was pleasing. 

Also very encouraging was the presence 
on the platform of the rep from Day Mer; even 
more so as the comrade underlined that Re¬ 
spect offered Turks and Kurds an opportu¬ 
nity they had sought for some time - a way 
into British politics as part of the working class 
of this country, not as migrant workers or asy¬ 
lum-seekers. The meeting also showed a de¬ 
gree of independent thinking - a good half of 
the audience warmly applauded our comrade 
Anne Me Shane’s intervention highlighting 
two key mistakes made by Respect's January 
25 founding convention. 

Led by its SWP majority, it rejected the de¬ 
mand for open borders and the principle that 
workers’ representatives receive no more than 
the average skilled worker’s wage. Judging 
from the response to comrade Me Shane’s 
critical comments, there is still a lively debate 
to be had in Respect on such questions. 

Disappointingly, leading SWPers re¬ 
sponded in a familial' manner. Julie Waterson 
set the tone. All criticism was “negative” and 
“carping”. Instead, we must all be “hugely ex¬ 
cited” and “tremendously confident”. Debate 


was not needed, but a determination to “get 
out there and build”. The usual brand of apo¬ 
litical guff SWP apparatchiks spout when 
they want to negate criticism from the left. 

However, I was surprised by some of the 
comments of Paul Foot, especially when he 
replied to the debate. The comrade’s open¬ 
ing remarks seemed to set rather modest am¬ 
bitions for the new coalition. Prosaically, it 
was needed to “frighten or dent the govern¬ 
ment electorally”, he said. He appeared to 
suggest that the highest aim we could set 
ourselves was “getting one or two people 
elected”. 

I raised the danger of electoralism in my 
intervention, citing the shocking comments 
at the Respect launch by John Rees that he 
and his comrades had “voted against the 
things we believe” in order to frame Respect 
as an electorally ‘credible’ vehicle (Weekly 
Worker January 29). 

In response, comrade Foot just came out 
with nonsense - a fact he seemed rather shame¬ 
faced about when I approached him after the 
meeting. He told the gathering that 
electoralism was not such a bad thing - after 
all. "We would complain soon enough if they 
banned elections, wouldn’t we?” Democracy 

- which the comrade almost equated with elec¬ 
tions - was won by struggle, therefore we 
should be rather solicitous of it, he suggested. 

This is just bluster. For instance, all Marx¬ 
ists are in favour of reforms - the NHS, uni¬ 
versal education, the right to vote and so on. 
We should defend and seek to extend these 

- that hardly makes all Marxists reformists, 
does it? Similarly, I am in favour of revolu¬ 


tionaries taking part in elections - there is a 
long and veiy honourable tradition of doing 
so. That does not equate with electoralism, 
as I know comrade Foot - despite his disin¬ 
genuous public comments - is well aware. 

Lastly, there was an interesting political 
convergence in the meeting. Comrade 
Sahbaz of Day Mer also distanced himself 
from the CPGB’s criticisms of Respect’s 
founding platform. The “ultimate goal” was 
one thing, he suggested, but today’s “ob¬ 
jective reality” was another - the old di¬ 
chotomy between ‘the movement and the 
final goal’ that was the methodological ba¬ 
sis for the collapse of the Second Interna¬ 
tional into reformism, in other words. A 
limited programme is imposed on us because 
“what corresponds to reality is a fight for 
democratisation”, said comrade Sahbaz. A 
similar political template to that of George 
Galloway. 

However, it was odd that this schema was 
offered as an alternative to the calls from 
CPGBers for Respect to adopt positions of 
consistent democracy - open borders, work¬ 
ers’ reps on a worker’s wage, republicanism, 
etc. Even more strangely, considering the 
audience was largely composed of ostensi¬ 
ble Trotskyists, comrade Sahbaz - someone 
from an avowedly Stalinist political back¬ 
ground - won warm applause for his criticisms 
of CPGB comrades, despite the fact that they 
were based on a ‘two stages’ distortion of 
Marxism. 

It looks like Respect could produce some 
really interesting new political alignments • 

Mark Fischer 


Lewisham and Greenwich 

Backing for Page in GLA seat 


Meeting on March 4, the inaugural meeting of 
the Lewisham and Greenwich branch decided 
not to select a candidate for the GLA constitu¬ 
ency. Socialist Party local councillor Ian Page 
intends to contest the seat and national dis¬ 
cussions are taking place aimed at giving com¬ 
rade Page a clear run in return for SP backing 
for Respect elsewhere in London and for the 
PR list. 

The well attended meeting of around 60 
people witnessed a rare sight - SWP comrades 
falling over themselves to be nice about the 


SP. Local SWPer Andy Reid, who chaired the 
meeting, said he “can’t think of any SP poli¬ 
cies I disagree with. We might have our dif¬ 
ferences, but they are not differences of 
principle.” 

This was quite a contrast to recent SWP 
behaviour in Lewisham, where the organisa¬ 
tion initially looked set to back an education 
campaigner against SP candidate Chris Hood 
in the December 2003 Telegraph Hill by-elec¬ 
tion. In the end the SWP pulled back from 
such an openly sectarian move and instead 


sat on the sidelines, while the SP - backed by 
most non-SWP Socialist Alliance comrades 
- waged an enthusiastic campaign which 
ended successfully with the election of a sec¬ 
ond socialist councillor to sit alongside com¬ 
rade Page. 

The SP was invited to attend the meeting 
as observers and a small number did so. It 
seems that George Galloway has prevailed 
upon the SWP to come to an arrangement, 
but it is a welcome development for all that • 
Peter Manson 


Lambeth and Southwark 

Lesser evilism or class politics 


On March 3, around 150 people attended a 
local Respect ‘Convention of the Left’ for 
Lambeth and Southwark. Those on the plat¬ 
form at Lambeth town hall included George 
Galloway, a speaker from the local Muslim 
Forum, John Mulrenan (well-known local 
Unison official and former Socialist Alliance 
parliamentary candidate) and Chris Bambery 
from the SWP and Respect national executive. 

The meeting was quite lively and had a cer¬ 
tain air of expectation, reminiscent again of the 
early days of the SA and indeed the Socialist 
Labour Party. In the discussion period there 
were critical contributions from the floor from 
a local Green Party activist, hoping there 
would be no electoral clashes between Re¬ 


spect and the Greens, and something of a 
comradely but critical exchange between 
myself and George Galloway over his sup¬ 
port for the US Democrat candidate, John 
Kerry, against Bush in the upcoming elec¬ 
tions. 

In response to my points about the im¬ 
perialist nature of the US Democrats, their 
initiating the Vietnam war, Clinton’s own 
role in bombing Iraq and also Serbia dur¬ 
ing his Democrat administration, comrade 
Galloway made a point in agreeing with me 
about these past events. However, he 
slightly qualified his support for Kerry, 
claiming that Howard Dean’s campaign in 
the primaries had pushed the Democrats, 


and therefore Kerry, into taking a 
‘stronger’ anti-war stance - and it was im¬ 
perative to “defeat Bush at all costs” in 
November. 

Unfortunately, this qualification makes no 
real difference to the nature of the US Demo¬ 
crats, or to the classic ‘lesser evil’ politics that 
underlie this unfortunately quite widespread 
view among left reformists. While such illu¬ 
sions should not be an obstacle to joint work 
in building a left, pro-working class alterna¬ 
tive to existing bourgeois parties in this coun¬ 
try, we will continue to struggle against these 
political weaknesses, which can only blunt 
class politics • 

Ian Donovan 


Conventions and rallies 

South East: Convention - Sunday March 14, 3pm, Friends Meeting House, Ship Street (off the Lanes), Brighton. 

Barnet and Camden: Candidate selection - Thursday March 18, 7pm, Friends Meeting House, Euston Road, London NW1. 
Canterbury: Meeting - Thursday March 18, 7.30pm, Westgate Hall, off Pound Lane, Canterbury CT1 2BT. 

Lewisham and Greenwich: Rally - Friday March 19,7.30pm, Christchurch Forum, Trafalgar Road, Greenwich. 

North East London: Convention - Tuesday March 23, 7.30pm, Assembly Rooms, Hackney town hall. 

South West: Convention - Sunday March 28, 12.30pm, St Werburghs Community Centre, Horley Road, Bristol BS2 9TJ. 
Northampton: Meeting - Tuesday March 30, 7.30pm, the Guildhall, St Giles Square. 

Luton: Rally - Thursday April 1, 7.30pm, large auditorium, Luton University. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the neo-conservative war plans of 
the Project for the New American Century and all imperial¬ 
ist wars but constantly strive to bring to the fore the funda¬ 
mental question - ending war is bound up with ending capi¬ 
talism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capi¬ 
talism can only be superseded globally. All forms of na¬ 
tionalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’sSoviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Saturday March 
13: Socialist 
Alliance special 
conference 


Reject SWP control-freakery 


T his weekend’s special confer¬ 
ence of the Socialist Alliance 
looks like being something of a 
sad affair. The majority based 
upon the Socialist Workers Party favours 
winding the alliance up and merging it 
into Respect. Whereas previous confer¬ 
ences - debating motions on all manner 
of subjects and hearing speakers from 
fraternal organisations across Europe - 
at least had the appearance of an organi¬ 
sation reaching upwards and outwards, 
Saturday’s gathering will be more like a 
wake (with all the normal haggling, bick¬ 
ering and even the walkouts). 

It will debate two agenda items: our 
collective attitude to Respect; and meth¬ 
ods of election to the SA executive com¬ 
mittee. The former obviously has much 
more of an air of reality to it than the latter 
(it is unlikely there will be another execu¬ 
tive committee after October). 

Discussion on Respect is in four sec¬ 
tions: first; our general attitude to the coa¬ 
lition; second, what the SA does within 
it; third, SA work in the new circum¬ 
stances; and four, other considerations. 
There will be a report from our chair, Nick 
Wrack, followed by 45 minutes of open 
discussion. Conference will then move 
to motions. 

The main debate will be around the is¬ 
sue of candidates in the local elections. 
The executive’s ‘task group’ on left unity 
is proposing a motion that effectively 
bans SA branches from contesting the 
June 10 local elections in the SA’s name. 
Where local alliances insist on standing, 


the motion lays down a process whereby 
SA candidates could be endorsed by the 
Respect executive committee ... and stand 
as Respect candidates. 

Opposition is widespread. Not only 
from those openly hostile to any involve¬ 
ment in Respect; it also comes from quar¬ 
ters normally compliant with the SWP line. 
Indeed, Andy Newman, an SWPer from 
Swindon SA and a national executive 
member, is backing an amendment oppos¬ 
ing any blanket ban. 

Alan Thomett of the International So¬ 
cialist Group, increasingly losing all class 
bearings, is perhaps the most vociferous 
supporter of the ban on SA candidates. It 
is also backed by Nick Wrack, who now 
doubles as chair of Respect too, of course. 
But this motion is control-freakery gone 
ballistic. What is the problem with SA 
candidates? If everyone does not jump 
instantly to follow the new line, so what? 
All of a sudden, the SWP wants to treat 
the alliance like a centralist organisation - 
albeit a bureaucratic, not a democratic, 
one. 

There are three amendments to the task 
group motion. One, from the CPGB, while 
calling on S A members to join Respect and 
recognising that the alliance will not con¬ 
test the European or GLA elections, argues 
against clashes between the SA and Re¬ 
spect in the local elections, but leaves the 
decision on whether to stand entirely in 
the hands of local alliances. 

The amendment from Will McMahon 
et al recommends, rather than instructs, 
the task group procedure of seeking Re¬ 


Fight inside Respect 

T he Respect unity coalition faces a tough fight if it is to make a mark on June 
10. The Greens are repositioning themselves to the left in the aftermath of the 
anti-war movement and the ongoing stresses and stains between Labour and 
the trade unions. The Greens have started issuing leaflets encouraging trade 
unionists to join them. 

Nonetheless, local Respect meetings are a qualitatively different experience 
compared to the moribund culture that now exists within the Socialist Alliance. 
They are big, lively and enthusiastic. The Socialist Workers Party, through its 
hopeless “united front of a special kind’’ perspective, has overseen the gradual 
death of the alliance. The SA’s internal logic towards a party, even acknowledged 
by SA national secretary Rob Hoveman of the SWP, was suffocated by the SWP’s 
active inactivity. The sidelining of the alliance during the anti-war upsurge - held 
back by the SWP as it sought sectarian advantage - was the final straw. The SA 
has never recovered. 

Respect, while a political step back from the unity won around People before 
profit - still the SA’s collective political programme - is now the place for SA mem¬ 
bers who want to fight for the perspective of a working class party. Of course, it 
is not the only site in the struggle for such a perspective, but is where SA mem¬ 
bers should put their energies. 

The Manchester Piccadilly branch of the Rail Maritime and Transport union 
has voted to back Respect, if not affiliate. Other RMT branches are expected to 
follow suit. The London region of the Fire Brigades Union may also support. 
Only the blind can ignore such developments. The SA represented a real ad¬ 
vance, but it was never our final goal. We do not cling to formations that clearly 
can no longer serve the fight for party. Of course, Respect is not the answer ei¬ 
ther. But for the moment at least it is where the action is. 

On behalf of the CPGB I have critically backed the unity appeal issued by the 
Democracy Platform of the Socialist Alliance, but without a concerted struggle 
to take the fight for a workers’ party into Respect, the appeal is in danger of sim¬ 
ply being a piece of nostalgia for what the SA might have been. Communists are 
not sentimentalists, despite our sympathy with the intention of some of those in 
the Democracy Platform. (The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty’s involvement is 
purely cynical. It never backed the Socialist Alliance as a possible avenue to¬ 
wards a workers’ party. But that is their concern.) 

Between now and June 10, communists must throw their energy into Respect, 
building, arguing, discussing, recruiting, seeking clarity. After June 11 it will be 
time to draw up a balance sheet • 

Marcus Strom 



spect endorsement of local candidates. 
It also instructs any SA candidates in lo¬ 
cal elections to explain on election mate¬ 
rial that they support Respect in the 
European and GLA elections. The 
amendment from the Democracy Plat¬ 
form deletes all reference to support for 
or joining Respect, but lets local alliances 
determine what to do for themselves. 

If we are to have any chance of over¬ 
turning the worst parts of the task group 
motion, we will need to find a way for sup¬ 
porters of all three amendments to vote 
together. However, this seems unlikely 
at this stage. 

The alternative motion on Respect - 
from Stockport SA and the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty - completely opposes 
any involvement. The only amendment 
is, according to the conference arrange¬ 
ments committee, out of order, as it is 
considered to be hostile to the substan¬ 
tive motion. I would expect this motion 
to fall and the task group motion to pass 
- perhaps after amendment, depending 
on the size of any SWP rebellion. 

The Democracy Platform comrades 
are then due to walk, as the rest of con¬ 
ference breaks for lunch. Some are leav¬ 
ing the SA altogether, others just for the 
day. A futile gesture, as far as I am con¬ 
cerned. 

The second section of the Respect 
item is on what SA members should do 
within the unity coalition. There are 
seven motions here. Motion one calls on 
SA members to campaign for a workers’ 
party within Respect. Clearly it should 
be supported. Motion two calls on any 
SA member who stands for another or¬ 
ganisation to do so only if ‘Socialist 
Alliance’ appears on the ballot paper. 
Apart from being a little unrealistic, it may 
be in breach of electoral law. 

Motions three, four and five are from 
the CPGB. They call on SA members 
within Respect to accept a worker’s wage 
if elected (donating the rest of their MEP 
or GLA salary to the movement), to sup¬ 
port a policy of open borders and to fight 
for republican aims within Respect. Ob¬ 
viously, they should all be supported. It 
will be interesting to see if the SWP is 
prepared to back them - after all, it has 
only opposed these points previously 
on the grounds that it would be wrong 
to force them on Respect as a whole. 

Motion six is from Dave Landau and 
concerns the BNP. While its motivation 


is sincere, its approach is wrong. It views 
the BNP as the main enemy in these elec¬ 
tions and regards ‘no platform’ as a prin¬ 
ciple rather than a possible tactic. 

Motion seven, from the Revolution¬ 
ary Democratic Group, is unsupport- 
able. It is all part of Steve Freeman’s 
current odyssey to rediscover the 
good bits in the ‘official communist’ 
programme, the British road to social¬ 
ism: ie, the broad democratic alliance. 
Apparently everything in the Respect 
coalition would have been okay if it 
had adopted the formal goal of a re¬ 
public. Hmmm. 

Section three contains five motions. 
They are all essentially neutral on Re¬ 
spect, but call for the SA to continue. 
They should be supported. Motion three 
in this section, from the RDG, while ab¬ 
stractly correct, is a pious wish for things 
to be as they were in the good old days. 
To call for an SA paper now is surely to 
waste your breath. 

The fourth part contains only one mo¬ 
tion - again from the RDG - identifying 
economism and sectarianism as the 
source of the SWP’s rejection of repub¬ 
licanism. The conference arrangements 
committee has mled this out of order. As 
a CAC member, I opposed this ruling. 


But even if conference overturns this 
decision, Steve Freeman will not be in 
the conference to move it, having walked 
out at lunch time. 

Executive committee 

There are four alternative methods pro¬ 
posed for electing the SA executive 
committee: the AWL calls for a single 
transferable vote, while Alan Thomett 
is for a take-it-or-leave-it slate system 
(amended so as to establish an elections 
preparation committee, which is charged 
with drawing up a recommended slate 
from nominations received three weeks 
before conference). 

The CPGB motion also favours a 
recommended list drawn up by an 
elections preparation committee (ap¬ 
pointed by and responsible to confer¬ 
ence). We want a first-past-the-post 
system that would allow separate 
votes for each candidate rather than 
a whole slate. Members would 
thereby be allowed to freely pick and 
mix - an anathema to all control-freaks. 
The other proposal, from Sue 
Blackwell, is overly complicated and 
would fail to guarantee the minority 
representation it desires • 

Marcus Strom 
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